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INFORMED ARE YOU ON BRANDS? 


A story that would tell of the trials, tribulations and romance connected 
With .+cowc.: brands would fill volumes. When you recognize a livestock 
brand, you immediately identify that brand with the honesty, honor, in- 
tegrity and probity of the owner. Did you ever stop to think that a brand 
on feed is as important as a brand on livestock? 

When it comes to Soybean Oil Meal or Linseed Meal, the brand ADM 
on every sack and registered in every state, stands for the highest quality in 
a protein supplement. Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., are the owners of that 
brand on Linseed and Soybean Oil Meal and are as proud of that brand as 
you are of your recorded livestock brand. 

ADM have plants advantageously located from coast to coast. This 
assures you of economical manufacturing and distributing so that your 
protein supplement will reach you at the lowest cost possible. 

ADM have perfected a pelleted Soybean Oil Meal for you livestock 
men that is rich in digestible protein and does not crumble. These pellets 
are guaranteed 44% minimum protein and often run as high as 49%. The 


protein is 92% digestible. 


Feed ADM Soybean Products 


For Best Results and More Economical Gains 
Meal—Flakes—Pellets—Straight or Mineralized 


From information we have gathered from nutritional experts, experi- 
ment stations, feeders and ranchers, we are satisfied that ADM 44% Soybean 
Oil Meal will put on cheaper gains; will not burn out your livestock; is not 
too laxative—you can feed any amount without danger; your livestock will 
come through the winter better and your cows will produce calves over a 
longer period of years. 

We venture to predict that after you have fed the ADM 44% Soybean 
Oil Meal to your livestock for a season, you will see a marked improve- 
ment in the animals carrying your esteemed livestock brand. 


May we send you a pamphlet on ADM 44% minimum protein Soy- 


bean Oil Meal? 
DISTRIBUTORS 


A. A. NIXON & CO. e OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


If your dealer cannot supply you, write, wire or phone 
for prices delivered your station. 


Do not fail to get our price for Fall and Winter 
shipments delivered your station. 
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STOCK WATER AND RANGE 
RESERVOIR EXPERIMENTS 


By C. H. McDONALD 


Forest Ranger, Minidoka National Forest, Idaho 


ACK OF PROPER WATER DISTRI- 

bution and development on much of 
southern Idaho’s range lands and those 
of other western states presents difficult 
problems to live-stock men, as well as to 
administrators of these important forage 
areas. 

A high percentage of the annual pre- 
cipitation in this area falls in the form 
of snow from October to May, and dur- 
ing the growing season the rainfall is 
usually light. On the southern Idaho 
range lands, the precipitation varies 
from eight inches over the lower valley 
areas at elevations from 4,500 to 5,500 
feet to more than twenty inches on the 
higher national forest ranges up to 
10,000 feet. 

Porous soils, together with the lack of 
an underlying solid rock formation, pre- 
clude run-off except in cases of torren- 
tial downpours. Consequently, springs 
are few and far between. Melting snow 
water is seldom found beyond the edges 
of snowdrifts. It sinks through the soil 
interstices to levels which make its 
range use from wells costly and imprac- 
tical. When live stock is turned on the 
ranges, it is forced, in many instances, 
to travel comparatively long distances 
to watering places. This results in loss 
of animal flesh, overgrazing of the area 
surrounding the water source, and no 
utilization on ranges too far removed 
from available water. 

Original stocking of many national 
forest ranges was based generally on the 
assumption that all of the range would 
be utilized. That is not possible, how- 
ever, under present conditions. Areas 
watered by permanent springs or streams 
are carrying most of the stock. In one 
case, involving 2,900 permitted cattle, a 
scant 50 per cent of the range supported 
all but a scattered few. As a result, 23 
per cent of the area is now overused and 
denuded. 

Barren western slopes, together with 
Strong west winds, produce large snow- 
drifts in dense brush pockets to leeward 
of most high ridges—drifts which often 
last until late in June. Sheep have made 
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considerable use of these drifts, but in 
doing so they have caused much damage 
to surrounding vegetation and soil 
through too early and prolonged graz- 
ing, bedding, and trampling. Such areas 
cannot be used after the drifts melt. 
Stockmen argue that the present range 
utilization picture can not be altered be- 
cause of poor water distribution. It is 
evident that, if the present number of 
live stock is to be maintained, the unused 


1 Live Stock Association Publishing Company. Entered as 
arch 3, 1879. Acceptance for mailing at special postage provided for in 
Subscription price: U. S., $ 


1.00 a year; Canadian and foreign, $1.50.) 
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portion of the range must be made 
usable. But how is this possible? The 
answer appears to be in the development 
and storage of water from those large 
snowdrifts I mentioned a moment ago. 
The Forest Service now has some data 
pointing to a partial solution of this 
perplexing problem. 

The first experiment in which water 
from a melting snow bank was con- 
verted into a range reservoir was started 
on the Minidoka National Forest in 1938 
under the supervision of the Forest 
Service. A likely snowdrift was selected 
and its water centent calculated. The 
heavy, well-packed snow bank measured 
about 50 per cent water, while under 
melting conditions the most dense con- 
dition in which the snow tube could be 
worked the percentage went to 60. An 
estimation was then made of the amount 
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Mine tunnel water development. At left is the snow bank water-gathering plat- 
form and its pipe-line ditch leading to the tunnel’s mouth (right). Part of an eighty- 


foot trough is shown in right foreground. 








of water needed to water the stock on 
the adjacent range during the grazing 
period of use, and a portion of the snow- 
drift calculated to supply that amount 
was measured. Allowances were made 
for evaporation and early summer rains. 

Water storage needs were estimated 
on the basis of five gallons per cow day. 
No doubt, cattle grazing on drier prairie 
feed in summer weather require more 
water than this. However, studies made 
of range stock habits have revealed that, 
for the most part, animals drink every 
other day, and less often in cool, damp 
weather. 


Types of Structures 


a next step in the experiment was 

to construct a suitable receptacle to 
hold the melted snow water. Several 
types were tried. The first was an earth 
basin located under the main drift, which 
was estimated to produce more than 250,- 
000 gallons of water. This basin was 
ten feet deep, averaged seventy feet 
across at the top, and tapered to the 
flattened bottom which contained an inch 
and a quarter pipe outlet. This basin 
held approximately 150,000 gallons at a 
depth of nine feet, where a gate valve 
with an overflow pipe was provided. A 
standard forty-foot metal trough on con- 
crete piers was installed below, and 
fitted with a housed-in float valve to pre- 
vent waste of water. The basin and 
drift area was enclosed with a substan- 
tial snake-type log fence. 

Because of the porous soil, it was nec- 
essary to provide an impervious surface. 
A cement-soil mixture was first used. 
However, it was found that the per- 
centage of pebbles and large stones was 
too high. After screening, the mixture 
was made in correct proportions, includ- 
ing the water content, and the surface 
thoroughly packed. The mixture used 
was approximately one to ten, depending 
on the soil structure, and was wet only 
enough to make a stiff ball that would 
hold together when compacted in the 
hand. The packing process was difficult 
because of the steep side slopes; con- 
sequently, some failures resulted. Fur- 
thermore, freezing caused heavy scaling 
to a depth of an inch or more. It was 
observed that no scaling and very little 
cracking occurred where a depth of four 
inches was properly prepared and cov- 
ered with a two-inch surface of sand 
concrete and the top layer spread before 
the lower set. 

The soil-cement covering gathered the 
water and carried it to the basin, but 
failed to hold it properly. 

In attempting to overcome the occa- 
sional cracking of the concrete surface, 
a coating of hot asphalt was brushed on 
in 1939 to a water level of six feet. 
About 800 pounds was required to cover 
3,000 surface feet. Large burlap strips 
were rolled into the asphalt to prevent 
it from gathering in thickened rolls when 
exposed to the action of summer heat 
following drainage. 

During one experiment, a section of 
such concrete was coated with a mixture 
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of fresh skim milk and cement. This 
provided a smooth, tough, paint-like, and 
impervious coating. This experiment was 
not decisive, since sections of the con- 
crete failed because proper frost protec- 
tion was not provided at the time of con- 
struction. However, portions escaping 
frost action retained their impervious 
characteristics the following season. It 
is reported by others who used the mix- 
ture that best results are obtained on 
inside walls of cisterns and where the 
surface is protected from the action of 
the climate. This method should be 
given another trial under more favor- 
able and controllable conditions before 
definite conclusions are drawn. 

In spite of spot failures in the con- 
crete and lack of asphalt the first sea- 
son, water was stored for stock use until 
the latter part of June, or shortly after 
the snowdrift melted. In late September 
and October, after the asphalt was ap- 
plied, rain water collected to a depth of 
several feet, amounting to about 10,000 
gallons. However, no use of the water 
was made by stock at that time. During 
six weeks of very warm fall weather, the 
water level fell nearly a foot, largely 
from evaporation. No additional pre- 
cipitation fell during this period. 

It is apparent that possible damage 
to the concrete surface from frost action 
may occur in November and early De- 
cember prior to much snowfall. After 
this, the drift and heavy snow blanket 
protect the surface from freezing. The 
Minidoka experiment showed that freez- 
ing of the water to a depth of four 
inches did not affect concrete under the 
ice. It is believed that moisture gathers 
under the structure from the edges and 
freezes and breaks the concrete. With 
an impervious surface, damage should 
be minimized. 


Cost of Construction 


dm experimental reservoir on the 

Minidoka cost $1,000. This included 
labor, team hire, equipment, rental, 
supervision, and overhead. About $150 
of this amount was charged to concrete 
failures—portions which proved inade- 
quate and required replacements or addi- 
tions. Because of a round-trip haul of 
forty miles, cost of sand and gravel 
boosted the cost. In addition, water was 
hauled six miles and the 250 sacks of 
cement and other materials required for 
the job were transported 130 miles. 
Making use of the experience gained in 
the first experiment, we believe we could 
duplicate the job now at a saving of $200 
or more. 

Forage made available because of this 
reservoir will feed 200 cattle over a five- 
month season. This means the produc- 
tion of between 30;000 and 40,000 pounds 
of beef annually, representing a consid- 
erable economic gain, and the reservoir 
should last twenty years before major 
replacements will be required. Were it 
not for this water development, 200 
cattle would have to be removed from 
the forest. It is evident that such action 
would affect the adjacent communities 


adversely, because the summer range is 
now overstocked on all sides. 

A second type of range storage reser. 
voir installed for experimental purposes 
on the Minidoka was constructed of 
heavy metal (16 gauge) side walls on a 
four-six-inch concrete floor. To make 
the floor impervious, a rich cement mix- 
ture was brushed on. Angle iron was 
riveted to the lower edges of the walls 
and set in the concrete. The sections 
have angle iron flanges with rubber gas- 
kets, which are bolted together to make 
the tank water-tight. Metal side walls 
can be purchased in sections of twenty 
feet or longer, in widths of from three 
to ten feet. Tanks up to sixty feet in 
diameter can be made from these sec- 
tions. 

Before erecting the tank on the Mini- 
doka, an excavation was made under the 
drift site to fit the round tank. The floor 
was sloped slightly to a drain pipe near 
the edge, and the space between the walls 
and bank filled with earth or clay and 
thoroughly tamped. A pole railing was 
provided for the three-foot wall tank, 
and the ground level was raised so stock 
could drink to advantage. 

In case an outside trough is not 
needed, a log fence from the end of the 
railing could include the snowdrift above 
the tank. In the Idaho experiment, the 
snowdrift filled the tank, with twenty 
feet to spare, but the porous soil outside 
absorbed the surplus water. 

A forty-foot tank of this type has a 
capacity of about 28,000 gallons and re- 
quires from seventy-five to eighty sacks 
of cement and fifteen yards of sand- 
gravel in its construction. Following are 
the approximate list prices of various 
sized tanks: 


Walls Diameter Gauge Cost 
3’ 20’ 20 $ 45 
3’ 30’ 16 100 
3’ 40’ 16 140 
3’ 50’ 16 180 
6’ Almost double 
Angle iron riveted to bottom, add 60 cents 
ner tank diameter feet. (Includes railroad 
freight.) 


The six-foot wall type would necessi- 
tate the installation of a drinking trough 
with flat valve. The three-foot wall type 
is used only for cattle and horses, as this 
would be too high for sheep. 

If evaporation is a material factor, 4 
temporary removable roof could be 
erected and removed before winter sets 
in. The roof would drain the rain water 
into the tank and at the same time re- 
duce evaporation from exposed water. 

Excavation for this type of tank aver- 
ages about seventy-five cubic yards each, 
and the cost, including brush clearing, 
amounts to about $1 a yard. This cost 
also includes the handling of about ten 
yards of almost solid rock ledges usually 
encountered in excavating. 

A tank of 28,000 gallons capacity, 
erected on the Minidoka National Forest 
in 1939, cost $890, divided as follows: 
labor, $400; materials, $225; tools-equip- 
ment, $25; team hire, $30; equipment 
rental, $75; foreman and supervision, 
$115; overhead, $20. Material and water 
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1. Inside view of forty-foot open bottom metal-type tank. The snow bank site is on the slope behind the men. 2. Snow- 
water development site (forty-foot tank type) at a point when the concrete work was ready to start. 3. Snow-water develop- 
ment site after the snow from big drift had melted. 4. Lining reservoir with concrete and application of milk-cement mixture 
coating. 5. The reservoir, about May 1, with four feet of water in storage. The snowdrift is still twenty feet deep. 6. Con- 
crete pier forty-eight inch standard forty-foot trough in very dry section of Minidoka National Forest in Idaho. This is a very 
Solid and durable type for cattle and will require a minimum of maintenance. 
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had to be hauled long distances to the 
point of construction, thus increasing 
equipment rental and overhead. 


Underground Storage Systems 


CCASIONALLY old mine tunnels, 
some having seeps, are utilized for 
water storage purposes. Such a one 
located in solid rock on the Minidoka 
National Forest was used for experi- 
mental studies. First, the tunnel was 
thorvuughly brushed out and given a rich 
coating of cement on the walls and floor. 
A concrete wall, which set like glass, 
was installed at the outer edge of the 
rock formation. Seeps which forced a 
way through the cement, and were not 
blocked, supplied water which accumu- 
lated to a depth of several feet. A few 
hundred feet above the tunnel, a snow- 
drift was developed by sloping an as- 
phalt-covered plank floor which drained 
into a masonry catchment basin piped 
to the tunnel. A log fence was con- 
structed to increase the size of the drift. 
An additional drift area was surfaced 
with concrete; also a clay-cement mix- 
ture was tried. The snow water avail- 
able from this measured drift was esti- 
mated to exceed 30,000 gallons. Rain 
water and tunnel seeps contributed sev- 
eral thousand gallons in addition. A 
standard trough on concrete piers, fitted 
with a housed-in float valve, was installed 
outside on an accessible area. 

During the construction of this reser- 
voir, unskilled labor was usually em- 
ployed. This handicap, together with an 
eighty-mile distance to the nearest sup- 
ply center and the inefficient type of 
hauling equipment used, made the stor- 
age development cost more than $1,000. 
However, this development supplies the 
only water available for an area cover- 
ing 16,000 acres, and pending other de- 
velopments will water fifty cattle and 
horses throughout the grazing season 
and two bands of sheep for part of the 
season. 

A number of permanent water flows 
have been developed on the Minidoka 
from seeps which showed nothing more 
than a damp spot or a patch of willows 
or rose brush on the surface. A pros- 
pecting auger fitted to short sections of 
three-quarter-inch pipe was used to help 
locate wet spots to a depth of thirty feet 
or more. Often, due to the presence of 
fissures or porous soil conditions, water 
which formerly flowed to the surface 
now sinks. By tunneling into such spots 
and preparing masonry gathering boxes, 
the water can be piped out to troughs, 
thereby making water available for the 
utilization of new forage areas. 

Many seeps or springs on the forest 
ranges are so badly trampled that much 
or all of the water is lost to stock use. 
Expensive fencing provides temporary 
relief from trampling. By opening up 
the spring site sufficiently to assure an 
unobstructed flow and by installing a 
stone and concrete box with tight con- 
crete manhole cover and screened pipe 
outlet, it is possible to exclude the usual 
mess of trapped mice, squirrels, flood 
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STREAMS OF INTERSTATE FARM LABOR MIGRATION 


emeeme Fruit and truck 
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silt, etc., that annually gathers in plank 
or other unprotected boxes. Fencing can 
be dispensed with if the gathering box 
is covered. However, the site should be 
well marked. 


Troughs or Tanks? 


N COMPARING several types of 
troughs and tanks, in connection with 
small water flow where heavy use occurs 
during limited periods, it was found 
through experimentation that round 
metal tanks of about 500-gallon capacity 
are preferable. Tanks are usually six 
feet in diameter by thirty-two inches 
high. The bottom and seams are riveted 
and soldered with rolled-pipe reinforced 
top rim. These are seated on a concrete 
masonry floor, protected by railing, and 
are provided with an overflow and drain. 
One tank of this type will water 100 
cattle over a period of several hours. 
The material cost of a tank is no higher, 
and less labor is required than for m- 
stalling the standard forty-eight-inch 
trough of about half the capacity of the 
tank. 

Although the water storage experi- 
ments on the range lands of the Mini- 
doka National Forest are by no means 
conclusive evidence that these artificial 
reservoirs are the best that can be de- 
vised; yet, these studies point to a way 
out—a means of solving the water dis- 
tribution and development problem that 
has proved to be such an enigma to 
many range users of southern Idaho, 
both on and outside the national forests. 


MIGRANTS STREAM FORTH 
IN SEARCH OF FARM WORK 


ENS OF THOUSANDS OF MIGRA- 

tory farm laborers the country over 
are looking for jobs. Principally they 
are the seasonal workers commonly 
classed as migrants finding a few days 
or a few weeks of work and then mov- 
ing on. All are seeking employment in 
an industry in which a combination of 
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factors has operated to reduce employ- 
ment opportunities the last ten years, 
according to Josiah C. Folsom, of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, in 
the May issue of “The Agricultural Sit- 
uation.” 

Factors cited include increase in farm 
mechanization, substitution of the motor 
for animal power, and increased produc- 
tivity flowing from improved cultural 
and feeding practices. Vast areas of 
crop lands have been released from feed 
production, and less labor is needed now 
to produce for domestic needs and a re- 
stricted export demand. Meanwhile—in 
the last ten years—the farm population 
has increased by nearly 2,000,000 persons. 

Folsom adds that so far as can be de- 
termined, practically all agricultural mi- 
grants are of American birth. Many 
were once farm operators—some as 
owners, others as tenants, some as share- 
croppers. Many have always been farm 
laborers. Many include the industrially 
unemployed who have turned to agricul- 
ture in search of subsistence. Many 
hope to resettle and make a living in 
new places. Others want no more than 
seasonal employment. 

One of the migratory routes starts in 
Florida and skirts the Atlantic coast to 
New York State, covering truck, berry, 
and orchard crops. Another takes in 
Louisiana and northwestern Arkansas 
for strawberry picking, other central 
Mississippi Valley points, and ends in 
Michigan. Still another begins in Texas 
and courses up through Oklahoma, Kan- 
sas, Nebraska, and the Dakotas. 

Within Texas, there are migrant 
routes from the citrus and truck crops 
of the Rio Grande Valley through the 
cotton crop to the Panhandle. From 
southern California another route courses 
up through Oregon and Washington, and 
a greater variety of crops is handled 
along this route than on any other. Its 
southern end lies in the productive Im- 
perial Valley. A second western route 
goes up to the sugar beet producing 
areas east of the Rocky Mountains. 
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AGRICULTURE 


AND RECIPROCAL TRADE’ 


By F. E. MOLLIN 


O MORE INTERESTING ISSUE 

confronts the live-stock industry to- 
day than that of the reciprocal trade 
program. It is one which has only too 
seldom been presented fairly to the pub- 
lic as a whole. The polls taken, which 
are supposed to show a_ substantial 
majority of public sentiment in favor of 
the program, are largely based upon 
misunderstanding rather than under- 
standing. At one time the Institute of 
Public Opinion announced that in an 
effort to take a poll on this subject only 
one out of ten persons approached knew 
enough about the question even to at- 
tempt an answer; and it might be sug- 
gested that even this one could easily 
have based his reply upon his opinion of 
reciprocal trade as an abstract proposi- 
tion, with little, if any, knowledge of 
what actually is being done under the 
present law. 

I think we would all approve the 
original conception of the term—that of 
trading our surpluses to countries which 
needed them, taking in return their sur- 
pluses of which we had need. But that 
is decidedly not the program that is in 
effect today. 

So I should like to discuss with you 
for a few moments today “things as they 
are,” with trade agreements in effect 
with more than twenty of the major 
countries of the world, and with further 
negotiations halted only because of the 
war and of the recent need for votes in 
securing an extension of the act under 
which the agreements are made. 


The Current Policy 


r MIGHT be well to examine the pol- 
icy that is being followed and argu- 
ments advanced in support. thereof. 
There can be no longer any doubt that 
there is an entire willingness on the part 
of our officials to reduce the tariff on 
any item where such decrease is sought 
by a foreign government. Nor can there 
longer be doubt that the final decision 
in the matter is based, not on any test 
of whether the existing tariff is too high 
er whether or not it has acted as a bar- 
rier or restraint to trade in the com- 
modity in question, but largely upon the 
question of whether, in the minds of our 
officials, a reduction will supposedly 
bring about better diplomatic and trade 
relations between the two countries. Un- 
fortunately, to whatever extent our ex- 
port trade has been expanded thereby, 
the benefit has gone largely, if not en- 
tirely, to industry. The current policy 
may be illustrated in these two specific 
instances: 

First, the announced willingness on 
the part of our officials to reduce the 
tariff on canned beef in the negotiations 
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with Argentina, which were abruptly 
terminated just before Congress began 
consideration of the bill again to extend 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. 
It is apparent to anyone that the pres- 
ent tariff of 6 cents per pound is en- 
tirely out of proportion to the rate on 
dressed beef, also 6 cents per pound. 
Approximately forty pounds of canned 
beef are secured from a hundred pounds 
of dressed weight, so a rate of 6 cents 
on dressed beef is equivalent to 2.4 cents 
on canned beef. Therefore, instead of 
the present rate on canned beef being 
too high, it is clearly too low. That it 
has not acted as a barrier to trade is 
shown by the steady and even increas- 
ing flow of canned beef into this coun- 
try. Yet it was proposed to reduce the 
tariff. 


Second, when Secretary Wallace was 
on the stand before the Senate Finance 
Committee on February 27, 1940, he was 
questioned by Senator Vandenberg as to 
the proposal to reduce the tariff on 
white beans in the agreement under 
negotiation with Chile. The senator 
called attention to the fact that the Fed- 
eral Surplus Commodities Corporation 
had purchased large quantities of beans, 
which statement Secretary Wallace con- 
firmed. It was indicated that the pur- 
pose of this purchase, as of all pur- 
chases made by the Federal Surplus 
Commodities Corporation, was to help 
the surplus situation. Secretary Wal- 
lace himself called attention to the fact 
that white beans are also included in the 
commodities which can be purchased 
under the food stamp plan. Then Senator 
Vandenberg asked the following ques- 
tion: 

“Well, it would not be logical, would 
it, for the State Department to reduce 
the tariff on beans at a time when an- 
other branch of the government is buy- 
ing up a part of the domestic surplus?” 

Secretary Wallace’s reply was as fol- 
lows: 


“Oh, I am not so sure about that, if 
a greater good could be obtained. If 
having the friendship of Chile were a 
very important matter and if the tariff 
were slightly lowered and a few beans 
came in under a quota or something of 
that sort, my logical mind would not be 
hurt in the slightest if a greater good 
were attained.” 


The quotation referred to above shows 
that the “good neighbor” policy is para- 
mount in the minds of those officials in 
Washington who negotiate the trade 
agreements. It is inevitable that so long 
as this policy is followed it will remain 
in constant clash with those who believe 
in protecting the American farmer and 
live-stock producer in the home market. 


The cattle grower in Nebraska or the 
bean grower in €olorado cannot see the 
fairness in furthering the interests of 
our foreign policy in this fashion. TFhey 
are trying to make a living producing a 
crop for domestic consumption, and to 
them there is no “greater good” to be 
attained involving the status of our rela- 
tions with Chile or any other country if 
in the process the home market suffers 
serious injury, depriving them of the 
fair opportunity which they consider 
their inalienable right. When you con- 
sider the fact that all reductions made 
in any single agreement are immediately 
“generalized” to the world at large, sub- 
ject only to minor restrictions, it be- 
comes at once apparent that we aré not 
discussing reciprocal trade but an out- 
and-out program of tariff reduction. 


United States Barriers Not Highest 


E HAS been so often stated in late 
years that we offended the world 
with our high tariff barriers that it 
might not be amiss to consider briefly 
the facts in this regard. One should not 
confuse tariffs placed at reasonable kvels 
in the 1930 act with embargo provisions 
of that same act necessitated by live- 
stock disease conditions in many foreign 
countries. In 1928, two years prior to 
the passage of the Smoot-Hawley Tariff 
Act, our average tariff rate, taking the 
ratio of total duties collected to the 
value of total imports (including items 
on the free list), was ninth on the list of 
major countries of the world. In 1934, 
after the passage of the Smoot-Hawley 
act and just at the inception of the Recip- 
rocal Trade Agreements Act, we were 
twelfth on the list, while in 1937, after 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
was well under way, we had dropped to 
thirteenth place. So we are by no means, 
and never have been, the pace-setter in 
the making of high tariff schedules. 

It has been as commonly the opinion 
that the United Kingdom was a leading 
exponent of the free-trade theory. While 
that was true many years ago, we find 
that in 1928 it was in eleventh place, 
only slightly behind the United States; 
in 1984 it had advanced to sixth place, 
with an average tariff rate of 27 per 
cent compared with our average of 18.4 
per cent; while in 1937 it had gone up to 
fifth place, with an average rate of 28 
per cent, as against our average of 15.6 
per cent. In the same year, Great Brit- 
ain collected custom duties equal to 
$22.84 per capita, while our collections 
averaged $3.56 per capita. In the face of 
these and many similar facts that can 
be cited, the further surrender of our 
markets, at the continued expense of 
American agriculture, seems entirely 
incredible. 


Foreign Trade Exaggerated 


Fg ne from the matter of general 
“good neighbor” policy, importance 
of foreign trade to our domestic economy 
has been grossly exaggerated. We con- 
sume at home almost 95 per cent of our 
agricultural and industrial production. 
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Therefore, it would take an increase of 
practically 100 per cent in our foreign 
trade to be the equivalent of an increase 
of 5 per cent in our domestic consump- 
tion. We should not get so completely 
lost among the small trees of foreign 
trade that we cannot see the large forest 
of domestic trade all about us. 

A concrete example of the application 
of this theory can be cited in the case 
of automobiles. A great deal has been 
said about the benefits that will come 
to American agriculture through in- 
creased activity of our industrial plants 
as foreign trade is expanded. Yet we 
find that in the entire country of Ar- 
gentina there were only some 273,000 
automobiles in the year 1938—far less 
than the number contained in many of 
our large cities alone. 

The perils of too great reliance on 
foreign trade are graphically illustrated 
by the desperate war situation now ex- 
isting. Despite sacrificial efforts to en- 
tice world trade, influences utterly 
beyond our control can easily change 
things overnight. In this day of rapidly 
moving war machines, countries are here 
today and gone tomorrow. 


Effect of Reciprocal Trade Program 


ig DISCUSSING this matter further, 
- I should like to call your attention 
to. the situation of our own industry as 
related to the reciprocal trade program 
and then to consider the broader aspects 
of the agricultural situation as a whole. 
We do not claim that the damage to 
the cattle industry as a whole has yet 
been of a nation-wide serious nature, 
though there have been times and places 
where the inroads of foreign supplies 
have been felt to a considerable degree. 
It has been sufficiently so, that we know 
what might happen on a national scale 
as domestic conditions become less fa- 
vorable to us, and we believe that no 
effort should be relaxed to prevent any 
further encroachment on our markets. 
Last year the imports of cattle, 
dressed beef, and canned beef, all re- 
duced to a dressed weight basis, were 
equivalent to between 8 and 9 per cent 
of the federally inspected slaughter. We 
know that it was only because of light 
domestic slaughter, caused by the 
drought cattle purchase in 1934 of over 
8,000,000 head, that we were enabled to 
absorb these large imports and yet 
maintain a satisfactory level of prices. 
We must not ignore the fact that cat- 
tle numbers are increasing, some 759,000 
increase. being registered in the census 
of January 1, 1939, and almost 2,000,000 
head on January 1, 1940. She-stuff is 
still being held back, and further in- 
crease is indicated. Just when the turn 
will come and slaughter will sharply in- 
crease, no one can exactly foretell, but 
it is not too far away; and when it comes 
we will need the domestic market for 
domestic supplies to a greater degree 
than .we had it last year if we are to 
maintain a reasonably stable market. 
We have repeatedly been assured that 
the imports of foreign supplies would 


not be in sufficient volume seriously to 
depress the markets here—that they 
would be limited to small percentages 
of domestic supplies, etc. Theoretically 
the argument appears sound. Actually, 
if you have, for instance, 125 loads of 
Canadian cattle on the St. Paul market 
on any one day, it will seriously depress 
the market; it matters not that such a 
movement might be a mere fraction of 
the total number marketed in the United 
States during that week. 


Surplus Problem Unsolved 
io of the program could be 
attempted if it had made substan- 
tial progress in disposing of our major 
agricultural surpluses, but in this direc- 
tion it has failed miserably. Our three 
major surpluses are cotton, wheat, and 
pork products. No claim is advanced 
that it has helped the cotton situation. 
In wheat, some small trades were made, 
but these were only made possible in 
most cases with the help of subsidies 
advanced by the Federal Surplus Com- 
modities Corporation. In pork, likewise, 
some outlets, disappointingly smali, 
were made available; but the continued 
low price of practically all agricultural 
products and the tremendous subsidies 
to agriculture thereby made necessary 
are concrete proof that the agricultural 
problem has not been met, and certainly 
the evidence points to the fact that the 
reciprocal trade program has tended to 
make the problem even more acute. 
While I shall not burden you with a 
lot of figures, the statistical evidence is 
clearly in support of the situation just 
cited. Our competitive agricultural im- 
ports have increased under this pro- 
gram, while our agricultural! exports 
have decreased. In 1932, 41.8 per cent 
of our total exports were agvicultural. 
They have declined steadily in propor- 
tion to total exports since then, while 
this program has been in effect, until 
they have reached a level only about 
half the figure just quoted. 


Agricultural Situation Grave 

HE agricultural situation in this coun- 

try today is too grave to permit the 
present reciprocal trade policy long to 
continue. The direct federal appropria- 
tions for agriculture this year exceed a 
billion dollars, largely for the purpose 
of benefit and parity payments. Appro- 
priations for other agencies dealing 
largely with agricultural problems are 
another half billion dollars. With the 
need for billions of dollars for defense, 
how long can Uncle Sam continue to sub- 
sidize agriculture to that tune, particu- 
larly with little apparent improvement 
in the general agricultural situation de- 
spite the billions that have been spent on 
an unsuccessful and unsound program. 

If agriculture is to get back cn its own 
feet and not become increasingly and 
permanently dependent upon govern- 
mental aid, the first step toward that 
end should be the restoration of the 
home market to it to the fullest prac- 
tical extent. Trade agreements that 
gain only some slight concessions for 


American industrial exporters at the ex- 
pense of competitive agricultural prod- 
ucts cannot long be tolerated. 


Reciprocal Trade Issue Not Dead 

HAT there is a growing sentiment in 

the country against the policy being 
followed is clearly evidenced by the close 
vote in the Senate when the bill to ex- 
tend the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act for another three-year period was 
under consideration. The Pittman amend- 
ment, which would have required Senate 
ratification of all trade agreements made, 
was beaten by a vote of only 44 to 41. 
When you consider the tremendous power 
of the executive officials in urging sup- 
port of an administration policy of this 
nature, we feel that the vote actually 
indicates a majority sentiment in the 
country on our side. Word has already 
come from Washington that Senator 
Pittman expects to continue the fight 
next year and will promptly reintroduce 
his amendment. 

Proponents of the present policy claim 
that Senate ratification would in effect 
nullify the act. This claim seems en- 
tirely idle when you consider the fact 
that nineteen out of the twenty-one 
countries with which trade agreements 
have so far been negotiated require rati- 
fication of same by their governing leg- 
islative bodies. It seems strange indeed 
that the United States, considered to be 
the last stand of democracy throughout 
the world, should be almost the only 
country to insist upon the executive hav- 
ing the sole authority in a matter of 
such grave importance. 

The reciprocal trade fight is not lost. 
In fact, it has only begun. I would call 
your attention to the fact that even the 
administration has not sought to place 
this act upon the statute books as a 
permanent policy of our government. It 
was passed originally as an emergency 
measure, and it has been extended only 
for three-year periods. I fully believe 
that the present act, under the direction 
of an administrator who believed in the 
policy of protecting the home market, 
could be enforced in such a manner as to 
be of some practical use. But I also be- 
lieve that unless it is administered in 
that fashion it cannot last long as a per- 
manent part of our tariff structure. In 
the meantime, with the world in chaos, 
it is even more important than ever be- 
fore that no single person should have 
the power to mix up our domestic agri- 
cultural economy with foreign policy. It 
it dangerous in ordinary conditions; it is 
impractical, and indeed impossible, now. 

Let us demand next year that Con- 
gress return to the United States Senate 
the power to ratify any foreign agree- 
ments entered into. Our whole govern- 
ment is founded upon a system of checks 
and balances between the legislative, the 
judicial, and the executive departments. 
It is high time that we returned to the 
democratic process in our tariff making. 
In no other way can a reasonable degree 
of security be afforded to American pro- 
ducers. 


AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 
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EFFECT OF FEDERAL LAND 
PURCHASES ON COUNTIES* 


By A. D. BROWNFIELD 


IX 1934 THE FEDERAL GOVERN- 

ment initiated a land purchase pro- 
gram in the western states. Its purpose 
was stated to be the “prevention of the 
misuse of land by erosion or other 
causes and a restoration of land produc- 
tivity.” No doubt the objectives sought 
were inspired by the best of motives. 
It is for the people, and especially the 
taxpayers of the western states and 
counties chiefly affected, to determine 
how this policy works out in practical 
application—whether to their advantage 
or disadvantage. 


Advocates and administrators of most 
of the federal policies affecting western 
lands frequently refer to the projected 
programs as being devised for “long- 
range” results; that is to say, for results 
hoped to be obtained over a long period 
of years. In considering this subject, 
we also should study it, not only in the 
light of its immediate effects upon our 
county revenues, but also as to the 
“longer-range” results. In other words, 
where will county government and county 
finances wind up if the present program 
of land buying and withdrawals for In- 
dian reservations, parks, monuments, 
and other purposes be continued? 


Speaking broadly, the government’s 
land purchase and withdrawal program 
has met with practically unanimous oppo- 
sition of the western states affected. 
It is not an overstatement to say that 
every senator and every representative 
in Congress from the twelve so-called 
public land states, as well as every or- 
ganization of live-stock growers in these 
states, is united in opposition to the 
land buying program. 


If the other eleven western states, 
far less drastically affected by the land 
buying program, are united in opposition 
to it, what reaction might be expected 
to this program here in New Mexico 
where the program has been put into 
effect on a larger scale than in any 
other state? 

Intricacies of land ownership in most 
of the western states make it difficult to 
block up land in areas sufficiently large 
for the purposes of the government’s 
land purchasing program. In New Mex- 
ico, however, existence of Spanish and 
Mexican land grants of large area and 
in private ownership furnished an ideal 
field for application of the program. 
Hence it has moved more rapidly in this 
State than elsewhere. It follows, nat- 
urally, that the effects of the program 
should have been evidenced more prompt- 
ly here than in the other states. 

Since New Mexico became a part of 
the Union, the federal government has 


*Extracts from an address at Annual Busi- 
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been the major landowner. Until the 
land purchase program was initiated, 
federal land holdings were divided be- 
tween the public domain; lands with- 
drawn for Indian reservations, national 
forests, parks, monuments, and military 
reservations; and lands donated for 
school, institutional, and other worthy 
public purposes. 

At present the federal government is 
the owner of 15,262,628 acres of public 
lands in the state, largely administered 
under the Taylor Grazing Act. This 
total is given by the General Land Office 
report of 1938. According to the 1939 
figures of the Office of Indian Affairs, 
Indian reservations comprise 6,433,089 
acres. There are 8,557,610 acres in the 
national forest, according to the Bureau 
of Forestry 1937 report. National parks, 
national monuments, military reserva- 
tions, and withdrawals for reclamation 
projects total 424,580 acres, according to 
the 1938-39 reports of the several gov- 
ernment administrative agencies. 

The above makes a total in federal 
land ownership of 30,587,907 acres or 
approximately 40 per cent of New Mex- 
ico’s total area, which is 78,401,920 
acres. When we add to this the 12,636,- 
621 acres of state owned land, we find 
that over 55 per cent of all land within 
the state is federally and state owned 
and not subject to taxation. 

Since the government’s land purchas- 
ing program was instituted in 1934, 
twenty-one purchases of large tracts in 
New Mexico had been made up to the 
beginning of 1939. These twenty-one 
purchases total over 1,000,000 acres, or 
an increase within the period named of 
20 per cent in federally acquired lands. 


How Far Will Program Go? 


A STUDENT of this subject, Charles 
E. Currier, notes that “in Sandoval 
County, various government agencies 
have purchased more than 240,000 acres 
in the past five years, and have not yet 
completed their purchasing program.” 
Special emphasis might be placed on the 
latter part of the above quotation, “and 
have not yet completed their program.” 
I have repeated that statement because 
it seems to me to merit our most thought- 
ful consideration. How long and how 
far is this land buying program to go? 
We are advised in newspapers of a 
meeting in Gallup during November at 
which a representative of the Soil Con- 
servation Service is reported as advo- 
cating federal purchase of 40,000 acres 
in the Zuni mountain area for the pro- 
tection of the Bluewater irrigation proj- 
ect watershed. We are all familiar with 
the desire of the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs to extend the boundaries of the 
Navajo reservation to include 1,000,000 


or more acres in San Juan, Rio Arriba, 
McKinley and Valencia counties—a proj- 
ect blocked up to this time by our sen- 
ators, but, if current information is cor- 
rect, by no means abandoned by its 
proponents. This proposed Navajo res- 
ervation extension is included in the 
recently created Taylor Grazing Division 
No. 7 in northwest New Mexico, com- 
prising about 3,500,000 acres. Should 
the proposed withdrawal eventually be 
consumated, one of the state’s most pro- 
ductive grazing areas would be eliminat- 
ed from use by white live-stock growers 
and devoted entirely to the use of Indian 
owned live stock, which, like the Indian 
reservation lands, pays no taxes. 

These proposed withdrawals, while not 
purchases, are mentioned here as indi- 
cating the trend of government policy 
toward further curtailment of our tax- 
able lands and to direct attention to the 
possibilities of where the federal policy 
of land acquisition may lead us if it is 
continued. 


The Demand for Public Revenue 


HE tax on land is a main source of 

income on which county governments 
depend. Continued reduction of the tax- 
able area must inevitably lead to in- 
creased taxes if county governments are 
to continue to operate on their present 
basis and to expand their functions and 
spending activities as they are now 
doing. 

Examination of county budgets, meth- 
ods of financing county administrative 
activities, and various items listed in 
these budgets makes it clear that, with 
only 45 per cent or less of lands taxable, 
on the average, and with the constantly 
increasing demands upon our modern 
local governments for more and more 
money, there must be continued increase 
in such methods of revenue raising as 
the sales tax, use tax, severarice tax, 
gasoline tax, or others not yet employed, 
and which will increase the tax burden 
not only upon the landowner but also 
on all other citizens. 

In 1934, when taxes on real estate 
became so burdensome that many 
argued that it was not only unprofitable 
but also impossible to own real estate 
in New Mexico, our people adopted a 
constitutional amendment providing a 
limitation of 20 mills on taxes to be 
levied on real estate, with a provision 
for revaluation every four years by the 
State Tax Commission, Exceptions to the 
20 mill limitation were made to permit 
extra levies for payment of bonded debt 
and interest and certain health or other 
emergencies affecting the public health, 
peace, and safety. 

One writer who views federal land 
purchases as beneficial points out that 
in Valencia County taxable valuation 
“increased from $11,773,947 in 1933 to 
$12,271,680 in 1938—an increase of 
$497,733 or nearly twice as much as 
the $288,879 removed from it” by gov- 
ernment land purchases in that county. 
Being a sincere student of the subject, 
this writer admits in his next sentence 
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that “part of this increase was due prob- 
ably to land reclassification during the 
-period which increased the valuation of 
land. holdings of the Santa Fe railroad,” 
a statement with which I have no doubt 
the tax department of the Santa Fe rail- 
road will readily agree. So, likewise, 
would - other landowners in Valencia 
County who were .affected by the same 
revaluation. 

.- Salaries of county officers are fixed by 
statute in counties of. the first,.second, 
and third class, etc. These salaries must 
be paid, regardless of the county’s ability 
to pay. Recently a number of new 
items have been added to county budgets 
but no means of securing increased rev- 
enues to meet them have been provided. 
With continued activity by government 
agencies in purchasing private land and 
its consequent withdrawal from the tax 
rolls, it is difficult if not impossible to 
figure out how county governments are 
to continue to exist upon their present 
income basis, much less to meet con- 
stantly increasing demands for new 
services and expenditures. 

This withdrawal of land from the tax 
rolls works from both ends to cause 
immediate, continuing, and far-reaching 
effects in reducing county revenues. 
Four distinct losses in such revenues 
are inevitable— 

1. Taxes on land withdrawn. 

2. Taxes from live stock which the 
withdrawn land would support. 

3. Sales taxes on items which would 

be purchased by farm and ranch owners 
were the land left in private ownership, 
plus taxes on improvements erected 
from time to. time. 
- 4, Taxes from other businesses which 
-have served owners of withdrawn land 
and who lose business volume when 
private ownership is terminated. The 
federal. government pays no sales tax. 


The Case of Sandoval County 


| i is impossible in the time available 
> to analyze the effect of these federal 
withdrawals from the tax rolls of each 
county.. However, let us take as an illus- 
tration the case of Sandoval County. 
Latest information available shows 248,- 
333 acres have been purchased by the 
government in that county, and, to re- 
peat the author quoted above, “the pro- 
gram in that county is not yet complet- 
ed.” The assessment on this . 248,333 
acres, basis of 1934 valuation, at aver- 
age county figures would approximate 
$235,519 and produce a county revenue 
of $4,710. 

According to the Sandoval County 
budget, set up in the twelfth biennial 
report of the State Tax Commission, 
this amount of $4,710 when removed 
from possible collectible revenue in the 
county, leaves Sandoval County $1,000 
short of its budget set-up for the road 
fund. It leaves an even larger shortage 
in the budget for the important court 
fund. 

Examination of this report indicates a 
somewhat similar situation in other 
counties. 
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Andrew R. Cordova, doing research 
work in the Soil Conservation Service 
for the southwestern region, in the sec- 
tion of conservation economics, has an 
able paper in the January, 1939, issue 
of the “New Mexico Business Review.” 
The counties studied are Rio Arriba, 
Sandoval, and Santa Fe. Mr. Cordova 
shows by tables and graphs, the accur- 
acy of which is not questioned, that the 
percentage of county revenues lost by 


government land purchases in these 
three counties is very small. For 1937- 
38 he places it at 1.56 per cent. Perhaps 


it is pertinent to point out that this loss 
of revenue refers to land taxes only 
and does not take into account the other 
lost sources of revenue to which refer- 
ence has been made. It might also be 
pointed out that this loss of 1.56 per 
cent in land tax revenue alone is suffi- 
cient to throw a county budget into con- 
fusion. In fact, it is rapidly becoming 
impossible to set up a county budget 
that can be met in some of our counties, 
as demands for revenue increase and 
possible sources of revenue decrease. 


Weighing the Results 


i i is not the purpose of this paper to 
contend all purchases and public own- 
ership of lands are bad. They are not. 
There has been efficient administration 
of public lands and in many instances 
such administration has been necessary 
and the results beneficial. But the effect 
upon county revenues, wherever and 
whenever land is taken off the tax rolls, 
is bad. 

The Isleta Indian land purchase in 
Bernalillo County and the establishment 
of a herd of good commercial cattle by 
the Isleta community, along with proper 
range management, are pointed out as 
example of worthy achievement of fed- 
eral land purchase and subsequent gov- 
ernment supervision. All the credit 
claimed for this enterprise by the federal 
administrators and the Isleta community 
trustees is due and should be given. But 
the fact remains that a large tract of 
land has been withdrawn from the tax 
rolls and that Isleta community cattle, 
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no matter how they have been improved, 
do not pay taxes. 

On the other hand, in this same county 
of Bernalillo we have the tragic reeord 
of the Bosque resettlement project, 
which, if my information is correct, not 
only withdrew valuable, irrigable land 
from the tax rolls but cost several times 
the value of the land and improvements 
and still remains a problem to be worked 
out by the government agencies now in 
charge. 

I wish to repeat that it is not my pur- 
pose to condemn all public ownership of 
land. In some cases good results have 
followed. In other instances regulation 
and federal supervision of use have had 
fine results. However, we should stop 
to consider the effect of continued pur- 
chases upon the maintenance of our 
form of government, upon the efficiency 
of law enforcement, upon continuation of 
law and administrative practice laid 
down by statute and by state and na- 
tional constitutions. 

It may be that in administration of 
these purchased lands more of the rev- 
enue produced, if any, should revert to 
local governments. I am aware that 
some of this land is revenue-producing 
and contributing in a small way to sup- 
port our local governments, such as our 
50 per cent of fees from Taylor grazing 
lands, our portion of forest grazing 
fees, etc. 

Frequently we are told to look at the 
huge sums of money being spent by the 
federal government in its various serv- 
ices in the administration of these pur- 
chased lands. It is often argued that 
the money being so spent more than 
makes up for the lost revenues of the 
counties. Undoubtedly we have _ been 
benefited by these huge outlays of mon- 
ey. However, it is equally clear that 
these outlays cannot be continued on 
their present scale indefinitely. It is 
equally clear that such expenditures are 
not reflected in the revenues available 
to make the ends of our county budgets 
meet. 


Some Legal and Moral Aspects 

E should bear in mind, in studying 

this, that in some cases lands pur- 
chased by the government have bonded 
indebtedness against them. Someone 
will have to pay this debt. Adjacent 
taxable lands are already overburdened. 
It is hardly reasonable to suggest that 
such adjacent lands absorb this burden. 

The effect upon the morale of adjacent 
landowners is a factor to be considered 
in this connection. In an effort to set uP 
satisfactory schools and to provide at 
least passable roads for school buses, it 
is very discouraging to farmers and 
ranchmen in the drought areas, particu- 
larly in our state, to see public agencies 
further cripple and hamper their efforts 
along these lines. 

There are several suggestions for cor- 
rection of these evils. However, I am 
speaking now on the effect of land pur- 
chases on county finances and not on 
the cure. 
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Cost of administration of land acquired 
by the federal government by purchase 
has been high in most cases. Thus the 
burden upon taxable property here, 
there, or somewhere is further increased. 
The administrators, whether in confer- 
ence or in the field, do not pay this cost. 
Many even escape the income tax. The 
great body of the taxpayers must absorb 
the increased load. Thus, both directly 
and indirectly, the problem of sound 
county financing is made more difficult. 

Ordinarily the federal government 
is not able to purchase such land any 
more cheaply than an individual or cor- 
poration. It has been said that the gov- 
ernment has purchased land when no 
one else would have it and at prices no 
one else would pay. We know of large 
tracts of land in New Mexico that have 
been purchased by private interests 
within the past two years at one-half 
or less what the government has paid 
for lands of similar character and value. 
It remains to be proved, in most cases, 
that the government’s investment is 
worth the first cost, to say nothing of 
the improvements, experimental and 
otherwise, and the upkeep. 


In administration of these federal pur- 
chases, structures and certain practices 
are being employed to improve the 
productive capacity of the land. These 
costs likewise must be paid from public 
funds. Each structure, to be efficient, 
must be maintained, whether it be a 
stock tank, an earthen dam, or a new 
county court house, of which latter we 
have a number just being completed in 
the state. In the long run it may 
prove that the first cost will be trivial 
compared with the upkeep. That upkeep 
must also come from taxes. 


Records of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics show that various project 
marginal lands and other lands passing 
from the tax rolls to government own- 
ership in the last five years total 1,005,- 
453 acres. By counties these lands lie 
as follows: Bernalillo, 86,868; Eddy, 
83,000; Harding, 67,688; McKinley, 40,- 
964; Rio Arriba, 150,819; Sandoval, 248,- 
452; Santa Fe, 84,943; Valencia, 240,565; 
Taos, 72,154. 

I recount these figures to emphasize 
that if this federal land purchasing pol- 
icy continues sources of revenue must be 
found other than our remaining taxable 
lands, or local governments must cease 
to function in their present scope. 


I have mentioned that these govern- 
ment purchases usually have been made 
at prices higher than any private indi- 
vidual was willing to pay or able to pay. 
Usually, the effect has been to raise 
local land values to a fictitious standard. 
This, in turn, may result in increased 
difficulties in land purchases or nego- 
tiating private sales; and it may also 
have the effect of raising leasing rates 
So that live-stock interests may have to 
face increased costs or be driven from 
the locality. 

In most New Mexico counties a little 
money goes a long way. No doubt offi- 
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cials of Sandoval County realize this. 
But Sandoval County is not alone in hav- 
ing to stretch dollars and face budget 
deficits because of government land pur- 
chases. The four counties of Bernalillo, 
Sandoval, Taos, and Valencia have lost 
in taxes approximately $12,579 annually 
through federal land purchases. I do not 
hold that all the figures quoted repre- 
sent actual collections. Certain delin- 
quencies occur each year in all counties. 
County budgets are made on the basis of 
anticipated delinquencies. The figures 
given simply show the trend and pos- 
sible effect should federal land buying 
be allowed to continue unrestricted. 

Possibly certain public lands are bet- 
ter handled under public ownership. But 
lands capable of producing sound eco- 
nomic returns, of supporting county gov- 
ernments, maintaining schools and com- 
munities, in New Mexico or any other 
state, should remain in private hands. 
It may be that a method can be devised 
to return these federally purchased 
lands to the taxable basis when the ex- 
perimental period is over. Up to this 
time such reversion does not seem to 
have been considered in any of the so- 
called “long-range programs.” 

It might be said, in passing, that if 
land purchased by public agencies re- 
fuses to bear its proportionate share of 
county government expense, thereby in- 
creasing the burden on remaining tax- 
able property, the love and desire of 
ownership—a cardinal principle of demo- 
cratic government—may be gravely 
weakened. 

In cases of misuse or bad practice, 
where it is clearly necessary for lands 
to pass into public ownership, it might 
be better if their actual use could remain 
in private hands, subject to such regu- 
lation and supervision as are imposed in 
Taylor grazing districts. Lands so han- 
dled would still help to maintain the tax 
base, with cattle and sheep being grazed 
and other tangible property being main- 
tained thereon in connection with opera- 
tion. 

There remains a constitutional ques- 
tion in several of the federal land pur- 
chase areas. Bonded indebtedness against 
the county, part of which was guaran- 
teed by these lands, as well as certain 
school district indebtedness, will have to 
be paid some time. It may be that reve- 
nue from these lands will be expected to 
bear their proportionate share of the in- 
debtedness or that the land will revert 
to the bondholders if ever brought into 
court. 

It seems appropriate in conclusion to 
point out that the vital question present- 
ing itself at this juncture is not so much 
what has happened in the past but what 
is the policy to be in the future? How 
far is this program of government land 
purchases to be allowed to go? 

We may be able to continue county 
government on its present scale with the 
revenue losses thus far incurred. It 
seems obvious that any further exten- 
sive deduction from the tax base will 
mean county government insolvency. 


BEEF CATTLE BREEDING 
& RANCHING METHODS 
By WALLIS HUIDEKOPER 


(Through the courtesy of Wallis Huide- 
koper and the “Montana Stock Grower,” 
official publication of the Montana Stock 
Growers’ Association, the PRODUCER pub- 
lishes below the first of a series of ar- 
ticles on modern beef cattle breeding 
and ranching methods. Mr. Huidekoper 
has had fifty years’ experience in grow- 
ing and handling range and semi-range 
cattle. His articles are written in such 
a way that they apply not only to the 
state of Montana but to the Northwest 
generally and in many respects to the 
whole of the cattle-raisina territory. The 
first in the series of articles to be pre- 
sented is “Herd Management.” ) 


HE STATE OF MONTANA, WITH 

its wonderful resources. makes a nat- 
ural habitat for strong and rugged cattle 
free from bovine diseases and gives our 
live-stock growers everv opvortunity to 
build up herds of exceptional fitness and 
finish. Our cows produce strong, healthy, 
fast-growing calves with luxuriant coats, 
acclimated at altitudes and low temper- 
atures, and well adapted to go into feed- 
lots. All beef cattle do well and readily 
adant themselves to either our mountain, 
foothill, or plains country and can be 
handled to good advantage if proper care 
is given them; but herd manavement calls 
for constant supervision. This becomes 
necessary in order to eliminate any 
avoidable losses, to see that the herd 
stavs in a healthy and thriving condition, 
and to increase financial returns. This 
overseeing is especially important at this 
time. as our industry is now confined to 
smaller herds and ranches and there has 
been a big increase in operating ex- 
penses and overhead charges. 

Under present-day requirements, qual- 
ity should supercede quantity, as it is 
far better to have fewer cattle of a 
superior kind. One great fault in herd 
management is the retention of poor- 
quality females, which is usually the re- 
sult of a policy of keeping all heifer 
calves as replacements. A certain fixed 
standard should be established, and only 
heifers meeting those requirements 
should be retained; otherwise you are 
slowly but surely weakening your herd. 
The question of keeping heifer calves for 
the rehabilitating of our Montana herds 
is a proper policy; but in pursuing it we 
must keep only the best. This is done 
by systematic culling of undesirables. I 
know of one outfit that adopted the pol- 
icy of keeping all its heifer calves for 
five years, and this action, together with 
a noticeable parsimony in buying bulls, 
greatly lowered the value of the herd. 
In my own case, with a herd of high- 
grade cows, I find that I cannot retain 
over 65 per cent of my heifer calves 
without getting animals that do not come 
up to my standard. The best way to 
dispose of the cut-back heifers is to sell 
them for feeding purposes or spay them 
and keep them until three years old as 
grass beef—they- will get very fat. 
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AREFUL culling applies to cows as 

well as heifer calves, and all non- 
producing and undesirable ones should 
be taken from the herd as soon as pos- 
sible. This is a vital requirement in 
every lot of breeding cattle, and owners 
should see that they are not caring for 
and supporting any animals that ought 
to be eliminated. It is often said that 
the bull is half the herd. But are not 
the cows the other half? And how can 
we expect quality calves from poor 
mothers even if the best of sires is used? 
There is an old saying about “pride of 
ownership,” which is apparent in owners 
of herds of well-graded, good-quality, 
evenly sorted cows. From this orig- 
inated the expression, “when you see 
one you see them all.” This means about 
perfection. This should be a goal to 
work for. 


The only practical way to dispose of 
culled cows without financial loss is to 
ship them to market as fat beef or sell 
them to some feeder, the former method 
being recommended. All aborting cows 
should be immediately isolated and their 
refuse burned by fire or quicklime. Bar- 
ren cows four years or over and all stock 
cows eight years or over when dry 
should be disposed of. Old, cancerous, 
lumpy jawed, sickly, and undesirable 
quality cows can be eliminated from the 
herd by having their calves taken from 
them shortly after being dropped. The 
calf can be placed, through the switching 
of hide process, on some younger cow 
losing hers. Calves that are rickety, 
deformed, or for some other reason of 
little value had better be mercifully 
killed. There are also to be found some 
big, good-quality cows that put all the 
fat on their own backs and raise a 
scrawny and half-starved calf. They are 
much more valuable as shippers than as 
mothers. 


All these cows should be run by them- 
selves and made grass fat for shipment 
on the fall market. They will undoubt- 
edly make some money. 


HERE is little need to mention that a 

herd should be kept in thriving and 
healthy condition; but it is recommended 
that the office of the state veterinary 
surgeon be immediately consulted when 
sanitary questions arise that are un- 
known to the management. Also, cau- 
tion may be expressed not to overstock 
so as to deplete your pastures and graz- 
ing grounds and so pull your herd down; 
for cows cannot deliver well-grown 
calves in heavy flesh and bloom by wean- 
ing time unless given every advantage. 
You will find annual dipping to kill lice 
and parasites very advantageous. This 
should be done in the fall before frost. 
It is estimated that cattle will winter 50 
per cent better after a good cleaning. 
There are many kinds of dip, but at 
present we are using an arsenical prep- 
aration with good results. It can be 
mixed with cold water. However, to do 
a real good job and get all the nits, 
there should be two dippings, fifteen to 
sixteen days apart. A small, well con- 
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structed vat is a big asset on a ranch; 
or a community vat can be worked out 
among neighboring ranches. Good, clean 
drinking water is a requisite to the well- 
being of cattle, especially in winter when 
access should be had to open water. 
Some stockmen use heating tanks, but 
that is not necessary where springs 
abound. But beware of chopping a hole 
in icy water. 


Mineral deficiencies will be found in 
modern cattle herds to some extent, due 
to pasture and herbage changes. Per- 
haps the most noticeable deficiency is 
calcium phosphate. This subject will be 
dealt with in a future article, as will 
calving. I do not believe the average 
stockman is branding a high enough 
percentage. But what I wanted partic- 
ularly to emphasize in this article is the 
great importance of careful culling and 
sorting of the cow herd, not onty for 
personal gain, but generally to better 
live stock throughout the state. 


LAND PROBLEM TO FORE 
AT WYOMING MEETING 


é¢LJ ALF-A-STATE” WYOMING WILL 
have to bestir itself if it is to 
achieve full statehood again, J. Elmer 
Brock, president of the American Nation- 
al Live Stock Association, told delegates 
to the Wyoming Stock Growers’ Associ- 
ation, meeting at Lander, June 4-6. 
Displaying a map of Wyoming which 
showed its western half practically 
blacked out under “some of the area 
controlled by the federal government,” 
Mr. Brock said that Wyoming must take 
immediate steps to gain control of land 
now under the federal government. 


Wyoming is faced with the fact that 
80 per cent of her territory is owned or 
controlled by the. federal government, 
Brock said. “With the adoption of the 
McCarran resolution calling for investi- 
gation of public lands in the West, this 
state has an opportunity to take control 
of itself from the hands of bureaucrats, 
interested only in holding their jobs, and 
give it to the people of Wyoming.” 
Brock pointed to the situation in Texas, 
where all lands are owned either by the 
individual or the state, and compared 
the prosperity of that state with the 
“plight of Wyoming,” in which revenue 
from 12,000,000 acres must pay for the 
operation of 62,000,000 acres. 


Robert Hall, pioneer telegrapher who 
helped send word of the Custer massacre 
to the outside world, welcomed the stock 
growers to their sixty-eighth annual con- 
vention. 


Wyoming Association President Sam 
Hyatt, who presided over the 300 stock- 
men attending, discussed government 
encroachment on business. Particularly 
he deplored the tendency of emergency 
legislation to become permanent and 
charged stockmen to exercise the greatest 
care in choosing the elected representa- 
tives who make their laws. Mounting 
federal debts and taxes are an increas- 





ing menace, Hyatt felt. He deplored 
extension of the president’s trade treaty 
making power, the transfer of farm 
credit control to the Department of 
Agriculture, and the possibility that pub- 
lic grazing lands may be made into more 
national parks. He warned against allow- 
ing jitterbug hysteria to overthrow sane 
judgment in setting up a national de- 
fense program. 

A suggestion that Wyoming and Colo- 
rado stockmen co-operate to eliminate 
state trade barriers for their mutual 
benefit was made by A. A. Smith, presi- 
dent of the Colorado Stock Growers’ and 
Feeders’ Association. Secretary Russell 
Thorp of the Wyoming association joined 
in urging co-operation in interstate mat- 
ters, including inspection. 

Research conducted by his department 
tends to show that ranchers should have 
almost half their total capital invested 
in live stock and not much more than 
half in land and improvements, Dr. A. F. 
Vass, University of Wyoming economist, 
said. Holding down the unit overhead 
expense also has a direct influence in 
boosting profits, he declared. 

Serious and pertinent criticism of 
present-day county government was 
made by Erle Reid, of the Wyoming 
Governmental Research Association. 

Other speakers, as scheduled, included 
R. L. Spurlock; Honorable Nels H. 
Smith, governor of Wyoming; Lloyd 
Taggart, Cody, Wyoming; Dr. H. D. 
Port, state veterinarian; William T. 
Farley, general solicitor, Chicago and 
Northwestern Railway Company; E. A. 
Kelloway, secretary, Omaha Live Stock 
Exchange; E. M. Brouse, superintendent, 
University of Nebraska experiment sub- 
station; Charles J. Moynihan, Montrose, 
Colorado; and Manville Kendrick, Sheri- 
dan. 

The Wyoming stockmen commended 
the National Live Stock and Meat Board 
for its meat publicity work and the In- 
stitute of American Meat Packers for 
its nation-wide meat advertising cam- 
paign. Uniform grading of beef was 
approved. 

Other resolutions approved consolida- 
tion of federal grazing divisions, favored 
a range research program, and urged 
ten-year permits on the public domain. 
Purchase of submarginal lands by the 
government or inclusion of any more 
lands in federal areas for any purpose 
was opposed. 

Enactment of the Pittman amendment, 
which would require senate ratification 
of reciprocal trade treaties, was urged. 
Other resolutions opposed ratification 
of the Argentine sanitary convention, 
objected to the “emasculation” of the 
fourth section of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, and opposed inclusion of 
packing-house workers under the wages- 
hours law. The cattlemen commended 
Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney and Repre- 
sentative Frank O. Horton. 

Charles Myers, of Evanston, was 
elected president of the Wyoming body 
for the coming year, and George Cross; 
of Dubois, vice-president. Russell Thorp 
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was renamed secretary and E. V. Cush- 
ing, treasurer. New directors included 
Fred Christensen, Paxton Irvine, A. G. 
Yankee, Robert O’Neal, and Joe Michilli. 

Worland was named as the 1941 con- 
yention city. 

Increasing interest was displayed in 
youth work. Two of the features were an 
outstanding baby beef judging contest by 
Wayne Pearson and Junior Carter, a pair 
of 4H Club boys from Park County, and 
an address by Joe Black, past national 
president of the Future Farmers of 
America. 

Widened interest was also shown by 
the wives of the ranchers and cattle- 
women of the state. A woman’s auxili- 
ary known as “Cow Belles” was formed. 
A cattlewoman was also selected to 
make the response address. She was 
Mrs. Thomas Hunter, of Cheyenne, who 
addressed the convention as follows: 

“It is an honor for each of us to be 
welcomed to Lander by such an out- 
standing gentleman as Robert Hall. He 
has probably forgotten more about the 
cattle business than some of us ever 
learned. 

“It is indeed a pleasure for all of us 
to be meeting in Lander. Having heard 
that Lander is one of the prettiest spots 
in Wyoming and one place in the state 
where the mercury can go higher in the 
summer and lower in the winter than 
most, I have always been curious to see 
just what kind of a place this is. And 
having seen, I am satisfied, which is a 
very unusual condition for one in the 
cattle business to have reached. 

“I think I was asked to respond to 
the address of welcome because I have 
been in the cattle business for a shorter 
time than most of you and, knowing less, 
am probably in a position to talk mere. 

“In the four years that I have been 
going to the stockmen’s conventions, 
both state and national, I have learned 
much. I have found that our problems 
are common to all of us no matter what 
the localities. The grasshopper has be- 
come a burden, and, while the grass- 
hoppers at the Hunter ranch may not be 
so big and handsome as those farther 
north, I can assure you that they eat 
as much and move as fast as any in the 
state. 

“Taxes may vary in each county, but 
every rancher knows that they are much 
too high in any county. 

“Droughts are a never-ending source 
of worry, increasing our problems and 
doubling our expenses. When my hus- 
band was running the ranch during a 
very dry summer, he remarked that he 
thought he could do a better job of 
running the weather than was being 
done. I was just a little shocked at first, 
but since I have had the responsibility 
of the ranch I realize that there are 
times when I too would like to turn on 
the water and turn off the sun. 

“Grass, which used to be the one thing 
we could depend on and seemed to appear 
each spring without the will of man, is 
how awaited with anxiety. But since we 
have found the magic of crested wheat 
grass our troubles in that direction are 
doubtless over. 

“Cattle that used to be just cattle are 
now almost human in their demands for 
Serums and inoculations. They cannot 
get along on their old diet of salt but 
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now need it iodized, sulphurized, or min- 
eralized. The horses, not to be outdone 
by the cattle in the way of inoculations, 
have their periodic epidemics of sleep- 
ing sickness, and I suppose in a few more 
years will be discussing their allergies. 
Even the chickens have to be treated 
with more respect, and we carry their 
food to them in sacks labeled Startena, 
Growena, and Laying Mash. 

“I once thought that soil erosion, con- 
servation, and deferred grazing were 
just nice sounding words, but now I 
know that they are here to stay and will 
be as much a part of ranch life as ditch- 
ing, fencing, and haying. 

“T have not been quite able to under- 
stand why our association objects to 
the government in business, especially 
the cattle business. It looks to me as if 
that is one of the surest ways of finding 
trouble, and we should not be selfish in 
sharing our troubles. 

“So our problems go. We fight the 
elements, conserve and defer on the land, 
quarrel with the government, vaccinate 
and inoculate the animals, poison the 
bugs and hoppers, plant and sow and 
hope to reap, speculate on prices, and 
finally come to the convention for moral 
support and advice. In spite of our prob- 
lems, it is a privilege to be in the ranch 
business, and it will continue to be the 
most interesting if not the most profit- 
able business in the West. I thank you.” 


FT. PIERRE HOST TO 
SOUTH DAKOTA GROUP 


EETING IN HISTORIC FT. 

Pierre, June 10-12, for their forty- 
ninth annual convention, the South Da- 
kota Stock Growers’ Association was 
host to some 300 stockmen from the 
state and surrounding territory, who 
gathered to exchange views on the needs 
and accomplishments of the live-stock 
industry. 

President Tom Jones called the con- 
vention to order, following which Mayor 
Floyd Fackelman extended a _ hearty 
greeting to all visitors. Response was 
delivered by Tom Arnold, Nenzel, Ne- 
braska. Both Governor Harlan Bush- 
field and Leo A. Temmey, attorney gen- 
eral, were honored guest speakers on 
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the first day’s program. Those assem- 
bled also heard: D. H. Cunningham, 
secretary of the Sioux City Stock Yards 
Exchange; Evan Hall, Aberdeen, agricul- 
tural agent for the C. M. & St. P. Rail- 
road; and B. J. Bergesen, Sioux City, 
founder of Midwest Commission Com- 
pany. 

Speakers on the second and third 
days’ programs included: J. Elmer 
Brock, president of the American Na- 
tional Live Stock Association; F. W. 
Beier, Jr., Denver live-stock statistician; 
L. N. Burch, acting president, Federal 
Intermediate Bank, Omaha; D. F., 
Christy, agricultural economist, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Delmer H. LaVoi, Chicago, 
National Live Stock and Meat Board; 
I. B. Johnson, of the Brookings college 
animal husbandry department; Emil 
Loriks, Huron, state director of AAA; 
Cal A. Ward, Lincoln, regional farm 
security director; Forrest U. Fenn, 
Brookings college animal husbandry de- 
partment; Dennis Lane, Buffalo, secre- 
tary-manager of the Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters’ and Butchers’ Union of North 
America; Colonel E. N. Wentworth, 
Armour and Company; Mert Fowler, 
Belle Fourche, of the state brand board; 
and Dr. C. H. Faulks, Pierre, inspector 
in charge, Department of Agriculture. 
J. H. Lemmon, president of the National 
Wool Growers’ Association, accorded 
greetings to the convention from the 
country’s sheepmen. 

Entertainment for the stockmen after 
business sessions each day was varied, 
consisting of dancing, free shows, and 
a banquet. 

Officers chosen for the ensuing year 
were: Tom Jones, of Midland, presi- 
dent; Miss Queena Stewart, secretary; 
and H. T. Twito, of Watauga, vice-pres- 
——" succeeding J. H. Nason, of Spear- 

sh. 

Rapid City was chosen as the 1941 
convention city. 

The South Dakota stockmen opposed 
admission of fresh and chilled meats or 
live stock from countries having foot- 
and-mouth disease; urged restoration of 
the Farm Credit Administration to its 
status as an independent agency; en- 
dorsed the McCarran animal theft bill, 
recently passed by the Senate, to dis- 
courage rustling; favored wage-hour 
law amendment to provide necessary 
exemption for the meat-processing in- 
dustry. 

Pointing out that the area testing 
plan for Bang’s disease is impractical in 
the range country, a resolution demanded 
that Bang’s control work be continued 
only on a voluntary basis. 

Participators in the AAA range pro- 
gram should be limited to a range allow- 
ance computed on “acreage of range land 
equal to twice the county average acre- 
age required per animal unit, multiplied 
by the number of animal units owned,” 
the cowmen affirmed. 

The stockmen favored enlargement of 
the state’s agencies for law enforcement; 
opposed the trend toward extreme leni- 
ency to cattle rustlers; approved the 
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principle of local inspection of live stock 
transported by truck and brand inspec- 
tion at sales rings; urged that not more 
than one inspection fee be charged on 
any one shipment. 


A state brand book should be pub- 
lished, the stockmen said. They also 
favored appropriations for an assistant 
prosecutor in the attorney general’s 
office “in difficult and important live- 
stock theft cases.” 


Resolutions of commendation thanked 
the American National Live Stock Asso- 
ciation for its work in the interests of 
the stockmen in national matters; ex- 
pressed appreval of the AMERICAN 
CATTLE PRODUCER; commended the Na- 
tional Live Stock and Meat Board for its 
work in meat publicity and the Institute 
of American Meat Packers for its nation- 
wide meat campaign; and thanked the 
exchanges and commission companies for 
co-operation in brand inspection service 
and collection of fees for the Meat Board. 


A resolution on taxes expressed the 
belief that land taxes must be assessed 
according to the true land values, and in 
line with rental rates “if privately owned 
land is not to be completely confiscated 
by the various branches of the govern- 
ment.” Economy in all branches of the 
government was urged. Sheriffs, it was 
declared, should be more diligent in col- 
lection of personal taxes, and taxes 
should be levied in a way which would 
not penalize land owners. 


MONTANA’S LIVE STOCK 
INDUSTRY ON FIRM BASE 


ONTANA’S CATTLE INDUSTRY 

is “forging ahead on a much sound- 
er basis than ever before,” President 
Jack Arnold of the Montana Stock Grow- 
ers’ Association told delegates gathered 
for their fifty-sixth annual convention at 
Butte, May 23-25. He saw nothing in the 
present cattle situation to indicate ma- 
terial reduction in prices between now 
and next fall. 


The most important legislative matter 
before the cattlemen, President Arnold 
told his audience, is the subject of tariff 
on imported beef. The cattle industry, 
he said, is extremely vulnerable under 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. 


Secretary F. E. Mollin of the Amer- 
ican National Live Stock Association, in 
his “Review of the Work of the Amer- 
ican National,” said that, despite the 
defeat by a close margin in the fight for 
amendment of the reciprocal trade act, 
the issue is not closed. The importance 
of foreign trade is exaggerated, he said. 
He urged a more appreciative study of 
home consumption and its comparative 
value, since Americans can consume, and 
have consumed, about 95 per cent of 
what is produced agriculturally and in- 
dustrially in this country. 

Pointing to the value of the live- 
stock business as “the foundation of 
Montana’s fundamental structure,” Gov- 
ernor Roy E. Ayers told the 500 dele- 
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gates that the conservation of grass and 
water is “no longer the problem of any 
single industry.” He said, “It is my plan 
to work out a long-time program in 
conservation of grass and water to the 
end that Montana will never again, re- 
gardless of drought or hard winters, be 
compelled to ship in hay or ship out 
stock for either grazing or winter feed.” 

Governor Ayers was preceded by Presi- 
dent J. Elmer Brock of the American 
National Live, Stock Association, who said 
that the federal government is violating 
the constitution in assuming ownership 
of state lands, thereby wrecking tax 
structures and threatening the stability 
of the live-stock industry. Among the 
abuses of power cited were purchases of 
private land under the “submarginal 
land subterfuge,” enlargement of bu- 
reaus, interference with water rights 
recognized by state law, and distortion 
of administrative regulations in the Tay- 
lor Grazing Act. He described the ad- 
ministration of public lands as “constant- 
ly changing and socialistic.” 

James E. Poole, Chicago market ana- 
lyst and market editor of the PRopUcER, 
said that the “strategic position of the 
western cattleman has never been better 
than it is at present.” Asked about possi- 
bility of a rise in the live-stock market 
due to the war in Europe, Poole recalled 
that in World War No. 1 the United 
States experienced no exceptional price 
rise in beef cattle until the United States 
joined the Allies. “I don’t see that the 
present war will have a violent stimu- 
lating effect on the market this year, 
but conditions will be good anyway.” 

Burton Brewster, Birney rancher and 
AAA representative, presented a picture 
of the work done in the federal range 
program in Montana. Other scheduled 
speakers were: E. A. Dye, chairman of 
the State Board of Equalization; G. B. 
Thorne, of Chicago; Dr. W. J. Butler, 
State Veterinarian; G. H. Craig, Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Economics, Mon- 
tana State College. 

Continuation of the fight to pass the 
Pittman amendment to require Senate 
ratification of trade agreements was 
urged in the resolutions adopted, and 
Senators Burton K. Wheeler and James 
E. Murray and Congressmen James F. 
O’Connor and Jacob Thorkelson were 
commended in their stand against the 
adoption of the Argentine sanitary con- 
vention. 

One of the resolutions requested that 
successful bidders for leases of state 
land be required to post bond for “faith- 
ful compliance of any and all terms of 
any lease contracted.” It was requested 
that a portion of the Forest Service 
funds be made available for improve- 
ment, reseeding, and water development 
on forest ranges. A request was made 
for additional appropriations for state 
live-stock departments. 

In a resolution holding that adequate 
feed and water are essential to the 
development of a stable live-stock indus- 
try in Montana, the stockmen commended 
a program toward that end. The reso- 





lution condemned “importation of com- 
modities and staples which can and 
should be produced in this country” and 
endorsed the policy of “the American 
market for the American producer.” 

Endorsement was given to the Pitt- 
man-Robertson Act, which would pro- 
vide federal aid for wild life develop- 
ment, if provision is made for an advi- 
sory committee in which stockmen will 
have representation. 

Restoration of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration to its original status as an 
independent agency was urged. The 
Indian Service and Department of the 
Interior were urged to place grazing 
leases on a ten-year basis. 

Other action endorsed the McCarran 
resolution, calling for investigation of 
public lands, and endorsed the Johnson 
Forest Service Bill. 

The title of “Honorary President” was 
conferred on Past Presidents Julian Ter- 
rett, Tom Ross, and R. F. Clary in 
appreciation of their services. 

Officers of the Montana association 
are John Arnold, Birney, president; Carl 
K. Malone, Choteau, first vice-president; 
G. M. Mungas, Philipsburg, second vice- 
president, and E. A. Phillips, Helena, 
secretary. 


NEBRASKA CATTLEMEN 
SEE GOOD YEAR AHEAD 


HE STREETS OF VALENTINE, 

Nebraska, took on a festive air as 
stockmen gathered June 13-15 for the 
fifty-first annual convention of the Ne- 
braska Stock Growers’ Association. 
Klaborate preparations by the citizens 
had transformed the city into a veritable 
cowman’s paradise. All previous atten- 
dance records were surpassed with the 
registration of 759 delegates. 


Judge James C. Quigley extended the 
words of welcome, cautioning the stock- 
men that by keeping their business in 
order and staying out of debt “they 
might avoid many unfavorable develop- 
ments which followed the first World 
War.” Response te his address was 
made by S. R. McKelvie, who said that 
“to do the best we can at managing our 
own business is only to be patriotic and 
loyal Americans.” 

Following the president’s annual ad- 
dress, covering the work of the associa- 
tion during the past year, H. R. Davison, 
vice-president of the Institute of Ameri- 
can Meat Packers, showed the gathering 
by facts and figures that trends in pro- 
duction costs in the live-stock industry 
are likely to be higher. Don E. Hanna, 
Brownlee, chairman of the association’s 
advisory board, discussed the objectives 
of the state association. 

The second day’s session was called to 
order by President Hansen, who intro- 
duced the speakers. N. R. Bryson, rep- 
resenting the Omaha Live Stock Ex- 
change, gave an interesting illustrated 
lecture on the evils of direct marketing 
of slaughter live stock. “Need for full 
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competition in the sale of live stock,” a 
note prominent in Bryson’s speech, was 
echoed by G. F. Silknitter, president, 
Sioux City Stock Yards, in his discus- 
sion of public markets. Nye Morehouse, 
assistant general solicitor, Chicago and 
Northwestern Railroad, Chicago, said 
that the outlook is good for western 
railroads during the next eighteen to 
twenty-four months, as far as can be 
seen. 


President J. Elmer Brock of the Amer- 
ican National Live Stock Association 
quoted the late Henry Wallace, first sec- 
retary of agriculture by that name, on 
the folly of attempting to sustain com- 
modity values by buying up surplus. 
“We need more straight thinking of that 
sort now,” said Brock. 

In a banquet talk, C. S. Boucher, chan- 
cellor, University of Nebraska, sounded 
a warning against taking gloomy proph- 
ecies too seriously. He cited instances 
during the past 200 or 300 years where 
outstanding men had given up the world 
for lost only to see it come back better 
and stronger than ever. Donald D. Conn, 
executive vice-president, American En- 
terprise Association, Chicago, told the 
banqueters that straight thinking and 
inherent honesty are essential in public 
affairs if the United States is to sur- 
mount some of its present difficulties. 

The program of the second afternoon 
gave particular attention to the Junior 
association, bringing forth Lester Jesse, 
Alliance; Kenneth Messersmith, Alliance; 
Ed Arnold, Nenzel; and Chester Thurs- 
ton, Ashby. They presented a clear 
picture of the fine work being done by 
the juniors and reported a large increase 
in junior membership during the past 
year. 

A. W. Gordon, president of the Omaha 
Building and Loan Association, in his 
talk on economy, stressed the waste in 
government at the present time. 

In the opinion of F. E. Mollin, secre- 
tary of the American National Live 
Stock Association, the fact that Congress 
extended for another three years the 
trade-agreement-making power of the 
President does not mean that the matter 
is dead. He said that an amendment 
which would require senate ratification 
would be introduced again at the next 
session of Congress. 

James H. Lemmon, president of the 
National Wool Marketing Association, 
warned against a tendency of live-stock 
borrowers to overestimate their income. 

Nebraska cattlemen in their resolutions 
endorsed the McCarran animal-theft bill, 
recently passed by the Senate, making 
transportation of stolen live stock across 
state lines a federal offense. They com- 
mended police officers, county attorneys, 
and sheriffs in their work on live-stock 
theft cases and thanked exchanges and 
commission companies for their co-oper- 
ation in brand inspection matters and 
for collecting funds for the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board. 

One of the resolutions opposed S.B. 
1650, declaring it “fundamentally antago- 
nistic to American and democratic prin- 
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ciples.” The bill, the resolution set forth, 
provides for confiscation of property at 
the will of the President if he decides 
an emergency exists. 


The association opposed modification 
of the embargo applying to countries 
where hoof-and-mouth disease is known 
to exist. It urged continuation of the 
fight for the Pittman amendment requir- 
ing Senate ratification of reciprocal trade 
pacts. 

Other resolutions suggested that the 
Institute of American Meat Packers ex- 
periment with uniform standards of 
grades for beef; commended the Meat 
Board for its work on meat publicity; 
endorsed the work of the American 
National Live Stock Association; urged 
reinterpretation of the wages-hours act 
to create necessary exemption for meat 
processors; urged that shippers be given 
the right to the lowest possible rate by 
the most direct practical through route; 
suggested that Bang’s disease control 
work in range herds be continued only 
through calfhood vaccination; and asked 
for restoration of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration to its former status as an 
independent agency. 

The American National Live Stock 
Association was asked to seek reduction 
of grazing charges on the Valentine 
Lakes migratory bird refuge. 

Appreciation was expressed to the 
Remount Service of the War Department 
for furnishing Remount stallions to the 
ranchmen. The Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try was commended for its work in scab 
eradication. Endorsement was given to 
the work of the Sand Hills Feeder Cattle 
Producers’ Association in popularizing 
western Nebraska cattle. Congressman 
Harry B. Coffee was commended on his 
“alert attention, prompt action, and un- 
tiring efforts in behalf of our industry.” 

The stockmen pledged the “patriotic 
support of the Nebraska Stock Growers’ 
Association to the government, and 
urged that all appropriations for need- 
less government agencies be abandoned 
and that every possible means be em- 
ployed to rid our country of all subver- 
sive elements and influences.” 

Officers elected to head the association 
were: E. H. Monahan, Hyannis, presi- 
dent; John McGinley, Lisco, vice-presi- 
dent; H. H. Selleck, Alliance, secretary; 
Don E. Hanna, Brownlee, chairman of 
the advisory board. 

A variety of entertainment was pro- 
vided for diversion after strenuous busi- 
ness meetings, with a parade, barbecue, 
and dance. 

Discussion of brands and inspection 
occupied much of the attention of the 
convention. The organization seemed 
satisfied with its brand relations with 
the public markets and expects to make 
brand inspection elsewhere as efficient 
as at the public markets. 

As the last day’s meeting adjourned, 
prevailing opinion expressed was that 
the industry had just passed a good 
year; that prospects are encouraging for 
another year; but that there is need for 
full co-operation and support. 


NOTES ON MEETINGS 


LL OFFICERS WERE RE-ELECTED 
at the meeting of the North Park 
Stock Growers’ Association, held at Wal- 
den on June 1—Francis P. Murphy, pres- 
ident; A. B. Dwinnell, vice-president; and 
F. G. Carlston, secretary-treasurer. Sec- 
retary Mollin, of the American National 
Live Steck Association, told the 100 
stockmen present that although the fight 
on the reciprocal trade act was defeated 
by a narrow margin, it had been a worth- 
while battle and the issue is not dead. 
Secretary B. F. Davis, of the Colorado 
Stock Growers’ and Feeders’ Association, 
spoke on brand regulations, referring 
particularly to the recent report of the 
national brand committee on uniform 
regulations. Other speakers included: 
R. C. Albright, of the Denver Union 
Stock Yard Company, who said that 
freight rate reduction granted on dressed 
meat shipped east from Colorado should 
raise the level of prices for fat live stock 
on the Denver market; Secretary Clar- 
ence Brennen, of the PCA; Mike Hayes, 
Denver commission man, speaking for 
the Denver Live Stock Exchange; and 
A. C. Allen, animal husbandman of the ° 
Colorado State College Extension Serv- 
ice. 


FIRST QUARTER-HORSE SHOW 


The American Quarter-Horse Associa- 
tion, Fort Worth, Texas, has announced 
its first official show, at Stanford, Texas, 
during the Annual Cowboy Reunion held 
July 2-4. The show will be open to the 
world and anyone may bring in his 
horses. Purses offered run to almost 
$1,000, besides cups and ribbons. There 
will be four classes and a grand cham- 
pionship: stallions over two, mares over 
two, geldings, and stallions and mares 
under two. Class winners will get money 
and ribbons. The grand champion will 
receive a cup and purple ribbon. 


SAND HILLS FEEDERS MEET 


Five hundred ranchers and their fami- 
lies met at the Sand Hills Feeder’ Cattie 
Producers’ Association at Broken Bow, 
Nebraska, June 2. Professor Ray Thai- 
man, animal husbandry department of 
the University of Nebraska, told ‘the 
cattlemen that “many present-day trends 
and factors were not too encouraging in 
the price outlook, and ranchers should 
cull their herds closely with a view to 
quality instead of quantity production.” 
Professor W. W. Derrick, of the College 
of Agriculture Extension Service, em- 
phasized the common interest of pork 
producers and ranchers. He said that, if 
the price of pork products is maintained 
at a higher level, it helps the cattlemen 
to get more for their beef. Sam R. Mc- 
Kelvie, of Wood Lake, president of the 
association, said that the organization, 
whose members own over 300,000 cattle 
in the Sand Hills, is the largest of its 
kind in the United States. The method 
of advertising pursued, he said, has been 
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to mail bulletins to more than 1,100 
cattle feeders in the Corn Belt, listing 
cattle for sale; advertise in live-stock 
papers; mail frequent bulletins to mem- 
bers listing inquiries received for cattle; 
maintain twenty branch offices, with 
more to be established; and employ a 
full-time manager—B. C. Shockley, Sand 
Hills rancher. Officers elected were: 
McKelvie, president; Thomas F. Arnold, 
Nenzel, vice-president; Shockley, Brown- 
lee, secretary-manager; Ralph Baker, 
Valentine, treasurer. Directors chosen 
were: Irwin Adamson, Cody; E. H. Boyd, 
Alliance; R. H. Brenneman, Hyannis; 
G. H. “Chick” Coffee, Harrison; D. J. 
Cole, Merriman; Walter Cole, Broken 
Bow; Henry P. Hansen, North Platte; 
M. B. Higgins, Atkinson; R. M. Howard, 
Flats; Floyd Lackaff, Bassett; J. E. 
Lowe, Mullen; H. B. Olson, Lisco; Roy 
Ross, Gordon; Dewey C. Schaffer, O’Neil!, 
and Dr. C. R. Watson, Mitchell. 


CALIFORNIA COUNTY MEETINGS 


Irvine Armstrong, of Salinas, was re- 
cently re-elected president of the Mon- 
terey County (California) Cattlemen’s 
Association. Other officers are Joe 
Bengard, vice-president; Julius Trescony, 
secretary-treasurer; Reuben Albaugh, 
assistant secretary; Ki Silacci, Jim G. 
Bardin, Albert Hansen, W. B. Norris, 
and Kenneth Eade, directors. Speaking 
before the annual meeting of the group 
were: President Ted Chamberlin and 
Secretary John Curry of the California 
Cattlemen’s Association; Harvey Russell, 
former vice-president of the CCA; Clyde 
Harris, of the Cattle Protection Service 
of the California state association, and 
Walter Markham, Salinas stockman. A 
proposed county bond issue for purchase 
of county land for use as an army train- 
ing base was opposed because “the in- 
crease in the tax rates for property own- 
ers would be prohibitive, and because the 
purchase should be national.” ... Shasta 
County (California) Live Stock Asso- 
ciation officials have recently posted re- 
wards for information ieading to arrest 
and conviction of anyone stealing live 
stock from members who have contrib- 
uted to the reward fund. Reward in the 
case of horses and cattle is $100; hogs 
and sheep, $25, according to J. J. Barr, 
secretary of the association. ... New 
president of the Ventura County Cattle- 
men’s Association is Joe Russell, of Ven- 
tura County, California. Bill Clark, 
former Ventura County undersheriff, 
was elected secretary of the association. 


MONTANA LOCAL MEETINGS 


The third annual meeting of the 
Beaverhead Stock Growers’ Association 
was held at Dillon, Montana, on June 5. 
Duke Gilbert, presiding officer at the 
meeting, presented Speakers Curtis 
Hughes and Paul Orcutt, both of Mon- 
tana State College, H. B. Sanger, of 
Bozeman, and E. A. Phillips, secretary 
of the Montana Stock Growers’ Asso- 
ciation. . . . Purposes and accomplish- 
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ments of local, state and national live- 
stock groups were discussed by E. A. 
Phillips, secretary of the Montana Stock 
Growers’ Association at a meeting of 
the Meagher County Live Stock Asso- 
ciation on June 1. Another speaker was 
Paul Orcutt, state extension live-stock 
specialist. Henry Lingshire, vice-presi- 
dent of the Meagher association, and 
A. C. Grande, Jr., chairman of its board 
of directors, presided at the meeting. 


MARKETING COMMITTEE 


Vice-chairman of a new live-stock pro- 
ducers’ committee which is working un- 
der the auspices of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation on problems of dis- 
tribution is Albert Mitchell, of Albert, 
New Mexico, past-president of the Amer- 
ican National Live Stock Association. 
Francis Johnson, of Terril, Iowa, is 
chairman. Other members are: B. B. 
Brumley, of McComb, Ohio; L. A. Roz- 
zoni, Clements, California; James A. 
Hooper, Salt Lake City, Utah; H. L. 
Kokernot, San Antonio, Texas; C, W. 
Rittenour, Montgomery, Alabama; Wal- 
ter Stuart, Cedar Bluff, Virginia; War- 
ren W. Hawley, Jr., Batavia, New York; 
Frank Sheffield, Springfield, Minnesota; 
H. H. Parke, Genoa, Illinois; Hassil E. 
Schenck, Lebanon, Indiana; Earl C. 
Smith, Detroit, Illinois; Dr. O. O. Wolf, 
Ottawa, Kansas, and R. W. Brown, Car- 
rollton, Missouri. 


ENDORSES ‘NATIONAL’ ACTION 


Two hundred persons attended a joint 
meeting of the Gunnison County Stock 
Growers’ Association and the Gunnison 
County 4H Purebred Hereford Club on 
June 1 at Gunnison, Colorado. The asso- 
ciation gave a blanket endorsement +o 
all resolutions passed by the American 
National Live Stock Association at its 
annual meeting in Denver last January. 
Association officers elected included: 
Philip Easterly, president; Ernest Means, 
vice-president; Sheldon Trampe, secre- 
tary; and W. W. McKee, treasurer. 
Speaking for the American National 
Live Stock Association was Assistant 
Secretary Lawrence F. Mollin, who re- 
viewed the organization’s recent activi- 
ties. Federal Live Stock Statistician 
F. W. Beier, of Denver, discussed live- 
stock and meat exports and imports and 
reviewed the market situation. P. K. 
Young, of the Denver and Rio Grande 
Western Railway, was also a speaker. 
The 4H clubs of three counties held a 
judging contest while the association 
met in business session. 


ARIZONA LOCAL GATHERINGS 


Gila County Cattlemen’s Association 
members, meeting at Indian Gardens, 
east of Payson, Arizona, heard Steve 
Spear, director of the Arizona Tax Re- 
search Association, request cowmen to 
join the tax research organization; Pro- 
fessor E. B. Stanley, of the animal hus- 
bandry department of University of 
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Arizona’s college of agriculture, speak 
on feeding experiments; and Dr. William 
Pistor, of the University of Arizona, talk 
on treatment of live stock. The 270 
Gila County stockmen and stock women 
also heard President Louie Horrell of 
the Arizona Cattle Growers’ Association 
and Secretary Steve Bixby of the Gila 
County association on organization and 
other subjects. . . . Principal speaker at 
a meeting of the Northern Arizona Cattle 
Growers’ Association at St. John’s was 
William Pistor, of the University of 
Arizona, who discussed live-stock dis- 
eases and their treatment. Other speak- 
ers included Ward Heap, association 
director for Apache County, and Bill 
Spence, who urged cattlemen to join the 
Arizona Tax Research Association. Pres- 
ident of the Northern Arizona Cattle 
Growers’ Association is William R. Bour- 
don, of Holbrook. Its secretary is A. T. 
Hutcherson, Holbrook. 


CALENDAR 


JULY 
4-7—-Frontier Days, Prescott, Arizona. 
8-13—American Institute of Co-oper- 
ation Annual Meeting, Michigan State 
College, East Lansing. 
15-17—Regional Grassland Confer- 
ence, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
22-27—-Cheyenne Frontier Days, Chey- 

enne, Wyoming. 


AUGUST 


27-28—National Ram Sale, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 


SEPTEMBER 

9-11—Regional Grassland Conference, 
Ames, Iowa. 

11-14—Pendleton Round-up, Pendle- 
ton, Oregon. 

13-15—Northern Arizona Cattlemen’s 
Association Convention and Show, 
Holbrook. 

13-15—San Luis Obispo County Rodeo 
and Stock Show, San Luis Obispo, 
California. 
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ATTENTION, STOCKMEN 


FFICIALS OF THE COLORADO, 

Nebraska, and Wyoming state live- 
stock associations and the American 
National Live Stock Association are con- 
cerned over recently reported instances 
of solicitation in connection with news- 
paper and magazine subscriptions of con- 
siderable sums among ranchers in which 
the anti-reciprocal-trade-treaties argu- 
ment is being used as a “door-opener.” 
The subject readily lends itself to the 
purpose because western stockmen are 
strongly opposed to the trade-treaty pro- 
gram. 

The officials’ concern is that through 
the device stockmen may get the impres- 
sion that the stockmen’s own associations 
are not properly prosecuting their case 
against importation of competing live- 
stock products; that the stockmen will 
turn to other channels the support which 
should go to the organizations which 
have fought and still are fighting for 
repeal or modification of the reciprocal 
trade act. 

The stockmen’s own associations are 
doing all that is humanly possible to pre- 
serve the American market for the 
American producer. Your associations 
are doing this in the interest of the west- 
ern stockmen. Support your associa- 
tions. 


INTEREST IN GRAZING BILL 


OREST PERMITTEES THROUGH- 

out the Northwest in attendance at 
the various state live-stock conventions 
have shown a keen interest in the John- 
son grazing bill, S. 3532, and have en- 
dorsed it at every meeting. 

Sections 1 and 2 of this bill provide 
for legalizing the local advisory boards 
and defining their duties. The idea ap- 
peals to stockmen particularly in those 
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districts where the advisory boards have 
existed in name only and where local 
forest supervisors have arbitrarily de- 
cided matters relating to range manage- 
ment with little opportunity for advance 
consideration by the permittees involved. 


Section 3 of the bill provides for sta- 
bility of use. It does not, as has been 
claimed, even attempt to give the per- 
mittees a vested right upon the national 
forests. It does not prevent withdrawal 
of lands by direction of the secretary ii 
deemed necessary in the interest of per- 
manent public welfare for the proper 
correlation with other uses or for the 
protection of range or other resources of 
the national forests. It only prevents 
the taking away of permits from one 
forest user for the purpose of giving 
them to another, which policy has been 
so abused by the Forest Service itself 
as to prevent stability of use and there- 
fore proper protection of the range. 

The fact that the bill does not go 
nearly so far in protecting the rights of 
the forest user as does the Taylor act 
in protecting the rights of the user of 
the public domain has been the subject 
of much comment, particularly in view 
of the pressure for consolidation of graz- 
ing divisions. 

S. 3532 is sponsored by the American 
National Live Stock Association in ac- 
cordance with resolution adopted at the 
Denver convention. It is believed that 
the passage of this bill would be in the 
interest of the Forest Service itself, 
which, under arbitrary and bureaucratic 
control, has placed distribution of the 
range, without rhyme or reason, above 
stability of operation in importance. 
The best set of rules and regulations 
relative to range management is a poor 
substitute for the interest which a stock- 
man takes in a range which he knows he 
can continue to operate. Likewise, local 
control to the fullest extent possible and 
practical has been demonstrated to be 
far superior to long-distance control from 
Washington. 

The Johnson bill is caught in the mesh 
of rush war legislation and will not be 
enacted this year, but it should be enact- 
ed next year in the interest of both the 
Forest Service and the forest user. 


THE WEST IS UNITED 


ITHIN THE PAST THREE 

months a dozen state live-stock asso- 
ciations have held annual conventions. 
At these meetings resolutions were 
passed. Adding these resolutions up, se 
to speak, gives us the western cattle- 
man’s answer to the problem of his in- 
dustry. We find that— 

Stockmen are practically unanimous in 
opposition to the administration’s re- 
ciprocal trade policy. 

They demand that the country be kept 
free from the foot-and-mouth disease 
danger. 

They want the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration put back to its former indepen- 
dent status. 


They desire a national anima) theft 
law to curb the rustling menace and 
more effective state live-stock theft law 
enforcement. 

They oppose further encroachment on 
private and state lands through federal 
acquisitions. 

They favor proper exemption for meat 
processors under the wages-hours law. 

They want a fair trial of uniform meat 
grading. ; 

They commend the nation-wide meat 
advertising campaign of the Institute 
of American Meat Packers and the pub- 
licity work of the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board. 

These, of course, are not all the ques- 
tions the state associations concerned 
themselves with. But they are the most 
important national problems facing the 
industry. It should indeed be encourag- 
ing to the western cattleman to see that 
the stockmen are united in thought on 
the important national problems. It is 
because of this that the work of the 
American National Live Stock Associa- 
tion can be effective to the highest de- 
gree. 

Probably no better example of results 
from group action could be found than 
the two recent triumphs which have 
come to the western live-stock industry. 
A month ago we were able to report that 
a nation-wide meat advertising campaign 
by the Institute of American Meat Pack- 
ers was under way. Stockmen had long 
sought it. Today we can report that the 
85 per cent stocker and feeder rate, 
which was in danger of being practically 
wiped out, will continue in effect. 


RATE VICTORY 


TOCKMEN NOT CLOSELY IN 

touch with association activities 
sometimes question the good derived 
from money subscribed for the upkeep 
of local, state and national organiza- 
tions. Not always can a concrete show- 
ing be made of direct or immediate ben- 
efit, especially as much of the work ne- 
cessary on the part of such organiza- 
tions is to prevent the imposition of un- 
fair tax assessments and railroad rates, 
unwise laws, etc.; but now and then there 
comes a case which leaves no shadow of 
doubt as to the need of maintaining these 
organizations and the results derived 
therefrom. 

The decision just rendered by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission rejecting 
the plea of the railroads in the western 
district to make the 85 per cent stocker 
and feeder rates contingent upon a sec- 
ond rail haul, in connection with which 
numerous other restrictive rules and reg- 
ulations were proposed, is a clean-cut 
victory for western live-stock producers; 
and the American National Live Stock 
Association is proud that it led the fight 
for the rejection of the railroad petition. 
Beyond question it will result in savings 
to western shippers annually of far more 
than the total cost of maintaining the 
American National Live Stock Associa- 
tion during its forty-three years of ex- 
istence. 
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Not only under the decision is the 85 
per cent rate retained on all movements 
from country to country points, but its 
application is likewise extended to the 
markets in that territory. As a matter 
of fact, the railroad effort in the instant 
case was made possible and plausible by 
competition between markets—the cen- 
tral markets on the one hand and the 
smaller outside markets on the other— 
and dissatisfaction over the restricted 
application of the 85 per cent rate. Case 
after case has been fought based on these 
conditions. The railroads naturally took 
advantage of every turn to try to limit 
the application of the rate, with the 
thought in mind of eventually canceling 
it entirely. It had reached the point 
where it was becoming apparent that 
either the application of the rate must 
be made more general or it would be in 
constant danger of cancellation. The 
instant decision is far-reaching, and once 
more clearly establishes the right of and 
need for stocker and feeder rates on a 
basis below that paid for the movement 
of fat live stock. Thus it carries on a 
provision which has been in the tariffs 
of the railroads in one form or another 
for more than fifty years. 

Coming soon after the announcement 
of the Institute of American Meat Pack- 
ers of a nation-wide meat advertising 
campaign, long advocated by the Ameri- 
can National Live Stock Association, 
stockmen can well feel that their inter- 
ests are being looked after in aggressive 
fashion. It is the results that count, 
and this is simply another in the long 
string of important cases wherein the 
western live-stock producers have won 
over great odds. 


SLICKER-BREAK HIM 


When you’re breakin’ out a broncho, 
Better git him slicker-broke, 
Or some time you'll have to try it 
When it mebby ain’t a joke— 
When the wind begins a blowin’ 
Till it snaps his mane and tail, 
And you see a black cloud comin’ 
Full of lightnin’, rain and hail. 


And you know if you git off him 
He will likely pull away, 

So you try it from the saddle, 
And you’re hopin’ that you stay. 

But your hoss he starts to buckin’ 
When you’re only half way on 

And your arms and sleeves is tangled; 
Then he throws you and he’s gone. 


It’s a mighty nasty feelin’ 
That a feller can’t explain, 
When you’re standin’ there bareheaded 
And plum helpless in the rain; 
For your slicker’s tore and busted 
And the wind has took your hat, 
And you see your hoss and saddle 
Go a driftin’ down the flat. 


’Bout that time you git an idee 
And you don’t furgit it, pal, 
Better slicker-break a broncho 
In a mighty good corral. 
—BrvuUCE KISKADDON. 
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WASHINGTON 


WASHINGTON NOTES 


NRESTRICTED WORLD TRADE 

is another blitzkrieg victim, the 
Washington News headlines in a recent 
article, saying that government econo- 
mists doubt that liberal trade free of re- 
straint will be revived to any great ex- 
tent in our lifetime, if ever. Steps in 
that direction started last September 
when England, Canada, other British 
Empire countries, and France started to 
impose restrictions on trade. Just about 
the final blow, the article says, was 
when the British government assumed 
complete control of trade with the rest 
of the world. Secretary of State Cor- 
dell Hull’s trade agreement program be- 
comes practically a “dead letter.” Fur- 
ther restrictions are seen in President 
Roosevelt’s suggested “trade trust” for 
the twenty-two nations of the Western 
Hemisphere to compel dictator nations 
to trade on American terms. 





EXPORTS 


No matter what turn the war takes, 
we face a reduction in exports of most 
farm commodities during this year; it is 
probable that we shall lose perhaps half 
our 1939 farm exports to Europe, ac- 
cording to AAA Administrator Evans. 
But he adds that producers of products 
consumed almost entirely in this country 
should benefit from increased city em- 
ployment and purchasing power result- 
ing from defense preparations and from 
increased sales of armaments to the 
belligerents. . . . Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Wallace, calling attention to the 
abundant supplies of food and fiber in 
this country, says that the ever normal 
granary program has placed the United 
States in a position to be of the utmost 
service if fears of world famine and 
scarcity abroad become reality. 


CREDIT 


After extended hearings, the House 
Committee on Agriculture turned thumbs 
down on the Jones-Wheeler bill, backed 
by Secretary of Agriculture Henry A. 
Wallace, proposing revolutionary 
changes in the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion. The American National Live Stock 
Association and farm and other live- 
stock organizations registered many ob- 
jections to the legislation. One of the 
chief grounds of opposition was that the 
bill would destroy the co-operative fea- 
tures of the farm loan system and center 
control in Washington. . . . The House 
passed the Jones bill for refinancing 
farm loan bonds and changing the meth- 
ods of fixing interest rates on land bank 
mortgages. . . . Pending in the Senate 
is a bill, passed by the House, extending 
the 3% per cent interest rate on land 
bank mortgages to June 30, 1946... 
Secretary of Agriculture Henry A. Wal- 


lace told Congress that more than one- 
third of all farms are mortgaged for a 
total of $7,000,000,000 and 25 per cent 
of the mortgage debt is either delin- 
quent or has had overdue payments ex- 
tended. Sixty per cent of all national 
farm loan associations have had their 
capital so impaired that they cannot 
make new loans, he said. 


AAA BENEFITS 


The Agricultural Adjustment Admin- 
istration reported that a total of 6,020,- 
400 farmers, operating 82 per cent of 
the nation’s cropland, were co-operating 
with federal crop control programs this 
year. Last year’s 5,764,200 co-operators 
operated 80 per cent of the cropland. 
Benefit payments totaling about $775,- 
000,000 will be distributed among the 
co-operating farmers. . . . Farmers in 
the United States and the territories re- 
ceived $506,179,199 for co-operating with 
last year’s soil conservation and crop 
production control programs. Adminis- 
trative expenses totaled $14,181,603. 
The payments and expenditures did not 
include those made under the sugar con- 
trol program and parity payments to 
co-operating producers of cotton, corn, 
wheat, and rice. The sugar and parity 
payments totaled about $260,000,000. ... 
Washington has announced a wheat loan 
averaging about 64 cents a bushel to 
producers complying with AAA in 1940. 
Added to the 19-cent conservation and 
parity payments, it will guarantee a 
price of 83 cents a bushel on the farm. 


FSCC 


The American Red Cross bought from 
the Federal Surplus Commodities Cor- 
poration at half market price for ship- 
ment to France 5,881,000 pounds of 
wheat flour, 1,250,000 pounds of corn 
meal, 750,000 pounds of lard, 800,000 
pounds of prunes, and 800,000 pounds of 
raisins. . . . Purchase by the Federal 
Surplus Commodities Corporation on 
June 138 of lard and pork products for 
domestic relief distribution amounting 
to 72,556,000 pounds brought the total 
of purchases made since the program 
was authorized in December, 1939, to 
172,000,000 pounds. . The Senate 
added to the House-approved $1,224,791,- 
357 relief bill a clause to make available 
an extra $100,000,000 for removal of 
surplus farm products. 


PROCEDURAL PROBLEMS 


The Walter-Logan bill, which provides 
judicial control over acts of administra- 
tive agencies of the government, is still 
pending in Congress. It is announced 
that an attorney general’s committee 
will hold hearings to permit persons and 
organizations to express views regard- 
ing the procedural problems of federal 
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administrative agencies, including the 
Packers and Stock Yards Administra- 
tion. The committee has announced it 
will also accept suggestions submitted in 
writing. 


TAX 


The Senate passed the House-approved 
$1,007,000,000 defense tax bill which 
raises the national debt limit from $45,- 
000,000,000 to $49,000,000,000 and car- 
ries stiffer personal and corporate in- 
come levies, ... The Patman anti-chain 
store tax has been killed for this session 
by subcommittee action which rejected 
a motion to report the bill favorably. 


THEFT BILL 


Senator Pat McCarran’s bill to provide 
fines of $5,000 and prison terms of five 
years for persons transporting stolen 
animals across state lines has again been 
passed by the Senate. The bill was twice 
passed by Congress and twice vetoed by 
President Roosevelt. The western live- 
stock industry has long sought legisla- 
tion of this kind as the only hope of 
fully coping with a growing rustling 
menace. 


WATCHDOG OVER AGRICULTURE 


President Roosevelt selected Chester 
C. Davis, former administrator of the 
AAA and now a member of the Federal 
Reserve Board, to represent agriculture 
on the Commission of National Defense. 
Davis will be watchdog over farm pro- 
duction and give close attention to prices 
of agricultural products. 


FOOD STAMP PLAN 


New stamp plan areas recently added 
brings to 83 the total of areas in which 
the plan is being operated or will soon 
start. By the end of the calendar year, 
the orange and blue stamp plan is ex- 
pected to be extended to 150 areas and, 
by the end of the fiscal year in June, 
1941, the total may reach 175 to 200. 


CCC ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


Major range improvements constructed 
by Grazing Service CCC camps between 
April, 1935, through May, 1940, were: 
Bridges, 235; fences, 3,104 miles; reser- 
voirs, 238; springs, 539; wells, 173; cattle 
guards, 350; corrals, 259; truck trails, 
6,530 miles; stock trails, 2,124 miles; 
permanent check dams, 6,240; temporary 
check dams, 47,223; other flood control 
structures, 276; poison plant control, 
354,824 acres; insect control, 112,142 
acres (in co-operation with other agen- 
cies, 14,782,307 acres); rodent control, 
9,329,633 acres; impounding and large 
diversion dams, 722. . Abandoned 
street cars are being remodeled and re- 
paired by the Grazing Service to fit 
them for use on the range as CCC mo- 
bile side camps. 


July, 1940 


MARKETS 


BLITZKRIEG UPSETTING 
LIVE STOCK MARKETS 
By JAMES E. POOLE 





ROFOUND AND FAR-REACHING 

disturbance has convulsed the entire 
economic and financial structure of the 
nation, involving every phase of the live- 
stock industry. Subsequent to the re- 
treat of the Allies, bear raiding was 
vigorously conducted on every bourse 
where securities and commodities are 
traded in. Cattle and hogs were involved 
to a greater extent than sheep, the first 
slumping to the lowest levels of the year 
and hogs losing their previous gain. 
Just why war developments should affect 
cattle prices adversely to the extent of 
75 cents to $1.50 per cwt. is not appar- 
ent. Possibly it “just happened” that 
way. 

At this writing the situation is tense. 
Killers are not only resisting advances 
but embrace every opportunity to take 
25 cents off in making their daily cattle 
purchase. Reports from the eastern beef 
market are uniformly discouraging, only 
the cheaper grades getting action. Beef 
can be cleared with reasonable celerity, 
but hog product, both lard and meats, 
continues to accumulate in Packingtown 
storage. Cattle feeders are disposed to 
blame excessive hog production for their 
trouble. Probably that is one reason, 
but practical closure of the export out- 
let for both lard and meats is the main 
cause. 


Certainly excess beef production ean- 
not be made to shoulder the blame. 
Cattle slaughter during the first five 
months of 1940 exceeded 1939 figures 
for the corresponding period by only 
4 per cent. In April the kill was 2 per 
cent less than last year. Taking into 
the reckoning the large percentage of 
light steers marketed during the Jan- 
uary-to-April period, tonnage was prob- 
ably less. Disparity between fat-catile 
and hog prices to the advantage of the 
former created a false feeling of secu- 
rity in the minds of many beef-makers, 
although the majority cashed their pro- 
duction at the earliest possible moment, 
thus avoiding running into weight—a 
score on which they took heavy punish- 
ment last year. 


Recently the marketward movement 


has carried an increasing proportion of 
1,200- to 1,400-pound steers, although 
not enough to deprive them of the 
premium. Heavy New York kosher 
bullocks have had a market of their own; 
the presence of a few more 1,300- to 
1,500-pounders would have set them back 
to second place. It is axiomatic that 
when big steers hold the premium they 
pull lighter cattle and yearlings with 
them, which has undoubtedly exerted an 
influence. Killers have not handled su‘.- 
cient overweight beef this season to 
necessitate boning hind quarters, which 
have been readily absorbed. Even the 
long-yearling type of fat steers—1,100 
to 1,125 pounds—has sold close to the 
top. Plain heavy bullocks, useful for 
substitute purposes, weighing up to 
1,400 pounds and selling at $9.75 to 
$10.25, have also been moved without 
difficulty. However, a few more big 
steers would generate trouble, as eastern 
kosher trade shows signs of balking, 
high temperatures are here, and mid- 
summer is a period of heavy consump- 
tion of cured hog product, especially 
ham. 

Streaming through the market gate is 
a new crop of yearling steers weighing 
900 to 1,050 pounds and now selling at 
anywhere from $9.25 to $10.50 per cwt. 
The reception accorded these popular- 
weight bullocks during the next sixty 
days will exert a powerful influence on 
late summer and fall demand for calves 
and yearlings later in the season. The 
1940 crop of heifer yearlings has been 
closely marketed, although that type is 
unable to resist the break. Light heif- 
ers, 700 to 850 pounds, are even more 
popular than yearling steers, butchers 
clearing the yards on the first market 
round; but there is invariably a broad 
demand for all cattle under 1,000 pounds, 
regardless of weight, conformation, and 
condition. 

One of the anomalies of the season is 
scarcity of low-grade, low-cost steers 
selling under $9. Feeders who laid in 
bovine trash last fall marketed early in 
response to attractive prices, for which 
scarcity of female cattle was partly re- 
sponsible. Low-grade beef has a reliable 
outlet, and the moment supply is re- 
duced even slightly retailers compete for 
it. Many distributors, especially in east- 
ern industrial circles, refuse to handle 
better grades. On this occasion they 
have turned their selling energy toward 
pork. Texas and other southern supply 
sources were delinquent this year. “Yel- 
low-hammer” southern steers, graduat- 
ing from Corn Belt feed-lots, were re- 
duced in numbers, selling at $8.50 to $9; 
and what is vernacularly known as “car- 
route” trade went on stinted rations, 
making a healthy market for merely 
‘warmed-up, off-qualitied light steers 
costing $8.75 to $9.40. Invariably out- 
side order buyers, operating for small- 
town killers, grabbed such cattle with- 
out ceremony early in the session. When- 
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ever salesmen have experienced the 
necessity of carrying steers over, it was 
a package of cattle with merit. 


Usually during the spring rise of 
grass, feeders are able to pick off an 
assortment of fleshy feeders, known as 
“two-way” cattle, either to throw into 
pastures or hold for a short term on 
corn. This year they were in such keen 
competition with killers that they did 
not secure 20 per cent of their normal 
purchase. Possibly curtailment of the 
spring Texas movement was a factor, as 
Chicago packers have actually shipped 
beef to southwestern points recently. 
At southern killing plants east of the 
Mississippi River the lower grades of 
steers, conditioned during the winter, 
have realized more money than if con- 
signed to Ohio River points or Chicago. 
During the past five years, Chicago has 
handled considerable numbers of winter- 
fed light southern steers and heifers. 
This season it was a vanished trade, with 
scant prospect of revival. Low-cost pork 
gave beef that could be sold on anywhere 
near the same price basis a firm standing. 


A narrow spread between common and 
the grade of steers not eligible to top 
prices is perplexing. Just why an out- 
standing load of prime 1,400- to 1,500- 
pounders sells at $12 while another, not 
materially different in quality, weight, 
and condition, realizes $1 less, is an 
enigma. There is a quotable top of $12 
at Chicago, but rarely does a load of 
prime bullocks claim it. Not since 1937 
have “top” cattle been so scarce—a for- 
tunate circumstance, as the trade can 
use merely a modicum of that grade of 
beef. 


At the moment, feeders are fearful of 
running into weight, which accounts for 
the large percentage of yearlings at the 
market. There is only a narrow margin 
between replacement cost, plus the feed 
bill, and what any type of fat steers 
realizes at present. And this margin is 
steadily narrowing as prices decline. 
This insures a moderate supply of New 
York cattle all through the season and, 
as top prices require weight, outstand- 
ing sales will be rare. “Tops” mean 
nothing anyway, except that the feeder 
has carried a load of prime steers into 
a long feed of doubtful profit. The 
money is to be found in yearling and 
light cattle—a lesson feeders have 
learned in recent years. Confidence has 
waned since the May break displaced 
previously existing serenity. 

Other cheap cattle are earning rela- 
tively high prices. Scarcity of cows is 
marked. In fact, a fat beef-bred cow is 
a novelty selling at $8.50 to $8.75. Fat 
dairy cattle cost killers $7 to $7.50 and 
low grades—canners and cutters—$4.25 
to $6. Sausage consumption has put a 
premium on discarded dairy bulls cost- 
ing $6.50 to $7.25. It is a market where- 
in trash is at a premium. 

A continuous deluge of hogs of the old 
crop, with the advance guard of the 1940 
sow crop accumulating volume, has pack- 
ers guessing. Whence hogs are coming 
is a conundrum, as frequent assertion 


that the “crop is in’ is promptly dis- 
credited. Swine slaughter during the 
first five months of 1940 was 28 per cent 
larger than that of the previous corre- 
sponding period and the heaviest since 
1928. That flood tide in pork production 
has been reached is doubtful. Export de- 
mand has practically disappeared, each 
month adding to the accumulation with 
which processors are wrestling. Pork is 
still in keen competition with other 
meats, selling force is concentrated be- 
hind it, and other meats are relegated to 
second place. Loss of export trade is a 
serious handicap, with no prospects of 
revival. Hogs at $4.75 to $5.25 per cwt. 
may not pay their board bill, however, 
but they cash a vast quantity of corn in 
the aggregate and the money makes 
bank deposits. 


Live-mutton trade has sustained the 
short end of the recent slump. New crop 
lambs are selling at $11 to $11.50 and 
are in demand on that basis. The old 
crop of fed lambs has practically dis- 
appeared; the new is acquiring volume 
en route to market. Lamb and mutton 
are the only animal foods not in excess 
supply, however, and the new crop of 
lambs is no larger than that of 1939. 
Slaughter during the first five months of 
1940 was fractionally larger in numbers 
than last year but yielded less poundage, 
as fed lambs went to killers at light 
weight, feeders apprehending that heavy 
stock would be penalized. 


No intelligent forecast of any phase 
of live-stock or meat trade can be made 
at this juncture. Consensus is that beef 
production during the latter half of 1940 
will equal in tonnage that of the corre- 
sponding period of 1939. Supply of grass 
beef will be even lighter than last year, 
as aged steers no longer exist except in 
limited numbers west of the Missouri, 
and any critter susceptible of develop- 
ment into a fat bullock will go to the 
feed-lot. Scarcity of grass beef will be 
a distinct advantage to owners of short- 
fed cattle and is likely to exert a decline- 
checking influence when the winter-fed 
crop of beef now in process of liquida- 
tion has been cashed. In their present 
mood, however, feeders are intent on 
closing the current beef-making opera- 
tion at the earliest opportunity, realiz- 
ing that weight accumulation is danger- 
ous. Their erstwhile confidence has been 
shaken by current depletion, the exact 
nature of which nobody pretends to 
understand. 

Ultimately a new cattle-trading basis 
will be established, unless history fails 
to repeat. At this writing, however, the 
trade is jittery. A few weeks ago a 25- 
cent break on any session of the market 
curtailed supply, affording opportunity 
for recovery; under new conditions breaks 
merely accentuate concern. Expectancy 
that the European war would expand de- 
mand for beef was always fallacious; 
now it has entirely disappeared. Im- 
ports of South American canned meats 
have been sharply curtailed; Canada 1s 
consuming the bulk of its production, 
being no longer a factor in making 
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prices. Only one possibility of military 
demand for beef exists, and that is par- 
ticipation by the United States in a war, 
defensive or otherwise, as raising and 
training an army would necessitate 
establishment of concentration camps. 
During the last war, beef trade lan- 
guished until army conscription com- 
menced. Repetition would speedily dem- 
onstrate how ill-prepared the industry is 
to cope with an emergency of that 
nature. 

Evidence of diminished cattle supply 
is furnished by a curtailed movement to 
Kansas and Oklahoma pastures this sea- 
son, Officially enumerated as 26 per cent 
less than 1939. The aggregate move- 
ment to both areas is estimated at 214,- 
000 head compared with a previous ten- 
year average of 318,000. This contrac- 
tion is due in a measure to more favor- 
able grazing conditions in Texas and 
other sections of the Southwest, but the 
movement would have been cut in any 
event. 

An abundant pork supply is assured. 
Curtailment effort has been abandoned, 
no alternative existing but to let nature 
take its course. A heavy summer run of 
lard-yielding sows is on the horizon, in- 
suring continued accumulation of prod- 
uct with which packers are loaded to the 
guards with no place to go with it. 
Washington has thrown up its hands, 
abandoning all attempts to control pro- 
duction. The 1940 pig crop may be some- 
what less than the last, but the rural 
landscape is alive with porcine young- 
sters and the general health of the crop 
is excellent. Naturally commercial breed- 
ing will expand into the Missouri Valley 
where it was displaced by lack of feed 
during the long drought; and, despite 
low prices, agrarian interest in pork pro- 
duction everywhere in the East and 
South shows material revival. 

The recent unfavorable turn for the 
Allies in European military operations 
cannot be regarded as calculated to re- 
open the export outlet. Domestic con- 
sumption is now absorbing every pos- 
sible pound of meat and lard. The latest 
project to boost sales by soliciting a 
subscription of 5 cents per head for ad- 
vertising has apparently gone the way 
of similar projects when actual cash is 
requested. Packers, although giving the 
idea moral support, decided that their 
present advertising policy, which has 
been on an extensive scale, requires the 
entire appropriation. Between processors, 
retailers, and other agencies concerned 
in meat distribution, an enormous sum 
of money in the aggregate has been ex- 
pended in advertising pork during the 
past six months. Doubtless it was effec- 
tive, but the public is notoriously fickle 
in gastronomic affairs. 

Continuance of current demand means 
a healthy summer market for lamb, pro- 
vided distribution is intelligent. The 
crop is in excellent condition every- 
where, physical conditions are the best 
in several years, and the initial market- 
ward run has received a cordial recep- 
tion at killer’s hands. Idaho is already 
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loading freely; Oregon and Washington 
will make their customary contribution; 
and the Middle South—mainly Tennes- 
see, Kentucky, and Maryland—promises 
the largest supply of fat lambs that re- 
gion has ever sent to eastern markets. 
A swelling crop of Corn Belt (farm 
grown) lambs will be carried until late 
in the season to convert into cash an 
enormous wealth of rough feed that 
would otherwise be wasted. 


Feed Use Is Problem 


ATTLE feeders are on an uncertain 

seat. Many are keeping out of the 
market, permitting pastures to rest and 
deferring replacement until later in the 
season, in expectancy of a slump in 
stock-cattle values. So far the logic is 
against them; probably many will go into 
next winter without cattle. The in-and- 
out element, which has been responsible 
for making prices since 1938, is repeat- 
ing events of the past two years. When- 
ever a public sale is held anywhere in 
the Corn Belt, a crowd assembles. Some 
of these sales “dollar off” light cattle, 
owing to lack of scales—a deceptive 
practice, as prices frequently run as high 
as 13 cents per pound. At the markets, 
every package of calves and yearlings 
offered is speedily mopped up and more 
could be used. A dealer, answering a 
protest that the country was being load- 
ed to the guards with cattle that prob- 
ably would not pay out, replied that, 
“if I do not take their money somebody 
else will.” 

Current supplies of light stock cattle 
represent all-year-round arrivals, mixed 
weights and various breeding, although 
at least 80 per cent are Whitefaces. 
The usual grist of light red cattle is 
earning as much money, based on merit, 
as better grades. Each succeeding week’s 
loading of fat cattle in the country in- 
creases replacement needs, and as the 
season advances this will be more pro- 
nounced, Yard traders are now under the 
necessity of going afield for supplies. 
For many years breeders went to the 
market. Now the shoe is on the other 
foot. A Chicago trader who recently 
spent a month in the Southwest in quest 
of calves and yearlings found the pur- 
suit unprofitable. 


“Breeders in that quarter are indiffer- 
ent to bids, at least any bids I could 
make with reasonable safety,” he said. 
“The few cattle I bought paid out, but 
I am apprehensive that my customers 
will squeal. Their only hope is to evade 
weight in the replacement process and 
make every possible pound of gain.” 


The feed situation puzzles _beef- 
makers. Cash corn has worked into 
stronger position than at any time during 
the past year, country holders are not 
inclined to sell under 60 cents per bushel, 
and, while the government is cutting 
loose a modicum of 1938 corn, its major 
holding is still intact. To aggravate mat- 
ters, Argentine corn is reaching the 
Pacific coast in considerable volume. 


A movement has been started in Corn 





The Los Angeles 
Union Stock Yards 


Is more than a collection of corrals with 
water system, scales, buildings, etc. It 
is a great public live-stock market, 
located conveniently at the center of the 
largest live-stock slaughtering center on 
the Pacific Coast. The market consists 
of three important factors: 


THE STOCK YARDS COMPANY 

neither buys nor sells live stock but 
provides the facilities for trading, in- 
cluding modern, clean, paved pens; 
provides scales regularly tested by gov- 
ernment agencies; provides feed and 
water. Its charges are subject to gov- 
ernment approval. 


THE COMMISSION MAN 

acts as agent for the shipper. He 
shapes live stock up to sell to best ad- 
vantage, makes the sale after permit- 
ting as many buyers to inspect the cat- 
tle as possible, pays all marketing and 
transportation costs out of proceeds, 
and then renders a complete account of 
sale with check for net proceeds within 
24 hours. 


THE BUYER 

may either represent a packer or may 
be a stocker and feeder buyer. There 
are four national packers and more 
than a score of large independent pack- 
ers as well as numerous smaller slaugh- 
terers on hand each day at the Los 
Angeles Union Stock Yards to bid com- 
petitively for live stock offered for sale. 
He must settle in cash on the same day 
of purchase. 


For further information on the market, 
you are invited to write to the manage- 
ment: 


Los Angeles Union Stock Yards 
“The Great Western Market" 


THE 
ARIZONA 


WESTERN 
BOOT 


Distinctive for 
Quality, Style and 
Class 


Made to 
your order 
measure 


lll 


Write for our 
catalog of thirty- 
nine classy styles 


Western Boot Company 
Tucson, Arizona 


PER PAIR teh B er) 


: p 
ORN Man 
\) '/2-|-1V2 and 2 POUND SIZES- Ts 
TATTOO MARKERS—Complete with figures 1 to 
10. Bottle of ink and full instructions, $4.00 
postpaid. Poultry or small animal size $3.25 post 
paid. Complete line of Ear Tags, Veterinary In- 
struments and Supplies, Write for Catalog. 


Breeders Supply Co, “Council, Blutts 
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Belt feeding circles to induce Washing- 
ton to clean up its old corn at current 
prices to enable feeders to continue beef- 
making operations. 


Although the growing corn crop has 
been retarded by wet, cool weather and 
will not reach the knee-high stage at 
the time the national holiday comes 
around, with seasonal weather there- 
after and absence of September frost 
the 1939 yield may be repeated, as 
serious damage was done to that crop 
by October drought. By increasing bene- 
fits to growers, this year’s corn acreage 
has been reduced by approximately 12 
per cent, but yields and acreage never 
harmonize. Feeders are resorting to corn 
substitutes, and, as the 1939 acreage in 
soy beans, sargo, and other roughage 
crops is the largest on record, there will 
be no scarcity of feed, the problem of 
major importance being utilization, 
meaning necessity for more cattle. 


So far this season, replacement has 
been light. Missouri River markets are 
crowded with actual and potential buy- 
ers, few of whom satisfy their needs. 
From no supply source is a free move- 
ment of stockers expected at any time. 
Last year those who acquired light cattle 
early secured the most satisfactory 
prices, for which there is promise of 
repetition. Demand comes from every 
quarter; 75 per cent is for light calves 
and yearlings. A Pennsylvania man sent 
an order for calves to a Chicago dealer 
last week, stipulating that they were not 
to exceed 350 pounds and were to show 
choice quality, for which the buyer was 
willing to pay $13 per cwt. Currently 
numerous sales of calves are going on 
record at $10.50 to $11.50; a few, at 
$11.75 to $12. Feeders balk at fleshy 
feeders, letting killers take the bulk at 
$9 to $9.50, as they cannot compete with 
the beef-rail. 

Commercial feeders are at their wits’ 
ends. From time immemorial they have 
made the country corn market. Under 


new conditions, with a large percentage 
of stored grain under government loans 
and probably a larger proportion free 
but held for higher than current prices, 
the commercial feeding element has no 
alternative but to cash cattle when avail- 
able local supply of corn at current 
prices dries up. 


At midsummer an enormous grass 
acreage scattered all over the Corn Belt 
and eastern territory,.was untouched by 
hoof. As it possesses scant feeding 
value, owners have not objected to letting 
it lie idle—curing later in the season 
will impart added feeding value. A pros- 
pect exists that the greater part of this 
acreage will lie fallow throughout the 
season—not a ruinous program, as its 
feeding value will be increased by rest. 
Meanwhile agencies responsible for the 
soil conservation campaign, which has 
assumed country-wide proportions, are 
working indefatigably not only to put 
more land in grass but to increase its 
productive capacity by the free use of 
seed mixtures and application of cheap 
phosphates, supplying nitrogen with such 
crops as clover and soy beans. Experts 
assert that the carrying capacity of 
every pasture in the farming area can 
be doubled and that, by strip cultivation, 
contour plowing, and other innovations, 
agriculture may be redeemed. This entire 
program is based on carrying more live 
stock—presumably cattle and sheep, as 
hogs consume little grass. The present 
problem is not feed development but 
creating methods for its profitable use. 
In the event that the government corn 
acreage restriction is ever abandoned 
or modified, an enormous acreage in the 
aggregate will be returned to corn and 
its fertility vastly increased by a period 
in grass—and no place to go with the 
corn, 


Northwestern grazing conditions were 
never better. Everywhere west of the 
Missouri River rainfall is more than 
adequate to make a grass crop. Enough 


hay will be put up to carry every herd 
of cattle and band of sheep through the 
winter with some to spare. Pasture cul- 
ture is in progress everywhere, a tre- 
mendous increase in the acreage of crest- 
ed wheat grass having been made since 
the drought. The Dakotas are getting 
into sheep rapidly, with cattle making 
less progress but staging a comeback. 
Eastern Montana is rapidly becoming 
a sheep country, but west of Billings in 
the foothills region the beef cow is 
annually assuming a more important 
role. The “conserve water and grass” 
slogan agitates the atmosphere every- 
where. On the Durnan and Proctor Ranch 
near Augusta, Montana, an interesting 
pasture experiment with irrigation is 
proving successful. The plant used is 
crested wheat grass, cultivated for hay 
and broadcast for grazing. 


Another successful experiment on the 
same ranch is breeding heifers to calve 
when two years old. This may be regard- 
ed as doubtful practice, but it has given 
full satisfaction. The basis is adequate 
nutrition at the calf and yearling stage. 
This year’s calf crop was 94 per cent. 
The youngsters are equal in vigor and 
size to those delivered by three-year-old 
heifers, and the method, now out of the 
experimental stage, will hereafter em- 
brace the entire herd. 


Beef cows have gone to a premium 
everywhere on the western breeding 
ground from Texas to Montana. Prices 
cannot be quoted, as nothing in the 
female line of desirable quality is for 
sale at a price purchasers will consider, 
the usual practice being to ask enough 
to discourage further conversation on the 
subject. Although Montana has made 
substantial progress in rehabilitating 
breeding herds, the cow population of the 
state is still about 300,000 head below 
what it was prior to the long drought. 

Commercial breeders with financial 
resources will carry a large percentage 
of their heifer calves and yearlings into 








The Word SERVICE May Mean Much or Little 


No, we are not in the restaurant business, where the whole day’s receipts must be 
derived from smashing, slam-bang service to customers during a brief hour or 
so, while the customers have the time to eat. But, as a live stock selling agency, 
we at the NATIONAL will render as much of the spirit of service as you have 
ever seen in any business, whether it be a short-order restaurant or a transcon- 
tinental airplane. Intelligent, aggressive service is the keynote of all operations 
at the NATIONAL of KANSAS CITY. We feel that, by constantly striving to 
this end, the NATIONAL offers at all times a superior live stock service. 


NATIONAL LIVE STOCK COMPANY 





OF KANSAS CITY 
KANSAS CITY STOCKYARDS 
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maturity; others in less fortunate posi- 
tion are under the necessity of cashing, 
as they need money for current expenses 
the moment a critter is old enough to 
elicit a bid. Even the larger operators 
have difficulty in resisting tempting 
offers by eastern traders swarming over 
the country in all directions. 

“T could not turn down bids I received 
for my calf crop last fall and let them 
go. Now I regret they are not in my 
pasture,” said a western Montana man, 
adding, “I am apprehensive that the 
same program will be repeated this year, 
as we still need money.” 

A few thousand Mexican steer year- 
lings and heifers have reached the 
Northwest this year after wintering in 
Texas, but compared with restocking 
needs the number is insignificant. 

Canada’s exports of cattle to the Unit- 
ed States have been practically elimi- 
nated recently, and as the export outlet 
is closed the inference is that the 
Dominion is not producing beef in excess 
of domestic requirements, with the ex- 
ception of a few thousand cattle, also 
tons of beef reaching this market. West- 
ern Canada has a reliable outlet to the 
Pacific coast. Ontario’s winter-fed cattle 
are in. During the January-to-April 
period this year Canada sent to this 
market 57,980 head of cattle compared 
with 94,681 last year, of which only 
35,449 exceeded 700 pounds and entered 
in the quota eligible to the reduced tariff. 
Last year the number over 700 pounds 
was 65,347. During the latter half of 
the year contraction will be even greater. 

Mexico is also a delinquent, only 
187,233 head of all cattle coming from 
that country during the first four months 
of this year compared with 305,870 
during the corresponding period of 1939. 
Of these, 143,795 were stockers 200 to 
700 pounds, only 24,540 head over 700 
pounds arriving, Mexico having cleaned 
up its heavier cattle during the rush of 
the first quarter of 1939. Last year, 
during the first four-month period, 
246,225 stock cattle came across the Rio 
Grande. 

Marine transportation conditions have 
seriously crippled South American ex- 
ports of beef to this market. From Janu- 
ary to April the aggregate was large— 
24,236,028 pounds of beef, against 21,- 
843,809 pounds last year; but latterly 
the movement has dwindled, only 4,487,- 
667 pounds entering in April, against 
8,640,094 pounds last year. May and 
June trade cut these figures in two. Can- 
ada is still sending small quantities of 
beef and pork cuts to the eastern sea- 
board market, but the total is insignifi- 
cant compared with consumption. 

One of the obstacles dressed beef con- 
sumption has encountered this year is 
disappearance of marine trade. With 
the exception of an occasional American 
liner, the fleet has disappeared from the 
Atlantic. South American boats operat- 
ing from United States ports use South 
American beef, stocking their larders 
for the round trip. Even Caribbean trade 
is seriously contracted. (Turn to p. 30.) 
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You don't have to wait to get an 
answer when you telephone. Your 
“ifs” vanish and matters are decided 


now. 


A lot can be said in a three-minute 
long distance call—two people can 
exchange nearly 400 words. 


Ask the operator for rates to any towns 





When you want a price on a CARLOT of... 


3 COTTONSEED CAKE OR PELLETS 
a WCHAG SOYBEAN MEAL OR PELLETS 
bh LINSEED MEAL OR PELLETS 


Let us quote you a delivered price. 


Za, ARCH SALES COMPANY | 


STOCKYARDS CHerry 4121 DENVER, COLO. 
Sales Representative: Pacific Molasses Co., Ltd. 





You Are Not Working Alone 


HEN selling your live stock co-operatively you are not 
working alone. More than 300,000 producers are now 
selling their live stock through twenty-one terminal 

marketing agencies throughout the United States. 


All of these agencies are producer owned and controlled. 
This is a nation-wide organization and the members are work- 
ing together to get the highest possible price for their grade 
and quality of live stock on the market. 


In union there is strength. 


National Live Stock Marketing Ass’n 


160 North La Salle Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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CHICAGO WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES 


June 17, 1940 May 15, 1940 June 15, 1939 


FRESH BEEF AND VEAL— 





Steer—Choice (700 Ibs. up).................... $15.50-17.00 $16.00-17.00 $16.00-17.00 

RN NOE ne a eel 14.50-15.50 14.50-16.00 14.50-16.00 

Steer—Choice (500-700 Ibs.)........000.00... 15.50-17.00 16.00-17.00 16.00-17.00 

RS PRONE AE carat er A he hind 14.50-15.50 14.50-16.00 14.50-16.00 

Yearling Steer—Choice .......................... 15.50-17.00 16.00-17.00 16.00-17.00 

Yearling Steer—Good ............0..00000........ 14.50-15.50 14.50-16.00 14.50-16.00 

Cow—Commiercial® .........22-..ccccccccceseecnose 13.00-14.00 12.50-13.50 12.00-12.50 

Wh AOR ooo wn cco 14.00-15.00 16.00-17.00 13.50-15.00 

NPN GRIND se Si ae ee 13.00-14.00 14.50-16.00 12.50-13.50 
FRESH LAMB AND MuTToN— 

Spring Lamb—Choice (all weights).... 20.00-22.00 20.00-22.00 20.00-22.00 

Spring Lamb—Good ......................-..2-.---- 18.00-20.00 19.00-21.00 19.00-21.00 

EI en ONG ieee 8 Se a 7.00- 8.00 10.00-11.00 7.00- 8.00 
FRESH PoRK CuTs— 

Loins—8-12 lb. average......................... 12.00-13.0¢ 13.00-14.50 13.50-15.50 

* Previous classification “Good.” 

HOLDINGS OF FROZEN AND CURED MEATS 
June 1,1940+ May 1, 1940 June1,1939 Five-Yr. Av. 

Mrpven' Beek... 42,153,000 49,482,000 22,124,000 37,771,000 
AGured: Bel occ cc stccccennns 10,957,000 12,538,000 12,526,000 16,044,000 
Lamb and Mutton................ 3,463,000 3,580,000 1,791,000 2,193,000 
Frozen. Pork .........:....--:-.<::: 260,058,000 300,803,000 200,894,000 169,538,000 
Dry salt Pork® 5 85,176,000 80,065,000 85,675,000 79,126,000 
Picided Pork*....:..............:... 247,299,000 231,088,000 233,682,000 267,027,000 
Miscellaneous ...................... 77,014,000 87,213,000 65,136,000 64,759,000 

wotnl: WMGAts 2s 726,120,000 764,769,000 621,828,000 636,458,000 
IE zee 283,844,000 266,052,000 139,336,000 129,407,000 
Frozen Poultry .................... 76,935,000 86,226,000 66,796,000 58,278,000 
Creamery Butter.................. 25,359,000 9,504,000 84,437,000 43,372,000 
Eggs (case equivalent)...... 9,506,000 5,611,000 9,249,000 9,274,009 

*Cured or in process of cure. 7Subject to revision. 
LIVE STOCK AT STOCK YARDS 
May First Five Months 
1940 19389 1940 1939 

RECEIPTS— 

COS EE ee ee 1,021,737 1,145,478 4,972,087 5,179,774 

IN ih opts nce ess ceallisialaanie’ 554,749 591,548 2,329,567 2,499,580 

ai oe oe oe 2,674,234 2,409,509 14,673,814 11,280,334 

i 2,002,113 1,950,779 8,471,386 9,002,546 
ToTAL SHIPMENTS}— 

NORIO ati eke ek el 404,692 424,710 1,813,988 2,006,163 

RIO seca ee a 225,969 222,305 881,224 910,603 

NS oh a Sc 666,036 575,205 3,977,201 2,926,843 

RONAN TD ace he ag ln 917,164 884,139 3,577,775 3,957,279 
STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS— 

NOM aks es 187,532 183,288 818,559 927,908 

MD iit Saclecictsccatx:-cacaacmKaabaticianigies 75,242 57,171 265,938 270,927 

ANNIE ne eh ret acl ant 48,025 48,071 231,011 215,723 

RRND Mi re ae i NA IS 168,504 234,966 616,429 790,095 
SLAUGHTERED UNDER FEDERAL INSPECTION— 

MORIN R Ea a re es 796,000 814,000 3,833,000 3,679,000 

NEN sah ee ee es 501,000 509,000 2,215,000 2,244,000 

ANS IS onc ned cs de ete As 3,890,000 3,416,000 21,114,000 16,509,000 

RI, oc oa ee cea all 1,420,000 1,392,000 6,952,000 6,906,000 


*Exclusive of calves. {Includes stockers and feeders. 


CHICAGO LIVE STOCK PRICES 


June 17, 1940 May 15, 1940 June 15, 1939 
Slaughter Steers—Ch. (1,100-1,500 Ibs.)....$ 9.65-11.00 $10.25-11.75 $ 9.75-11.00 
Slaughter Steers—Good....................22...2.----- 8.75- 9.65 9.50-10.25 8.75- 9.75 
Slaughter Steers—Ch. (960-1,100 Ibs.).... 9.65-11.00 10.25-11.75 10.00-11.00 
Slaughter Steers—Good..............---.2..-.---. 8.75- 9.65 9.50-10.25 8.75-10.00 
Slaughter Steers—Med. (750-1,300 lbs.)..... 7.75- 8.75 8.50- 9:50 8.25- 9.00 
Fed Young Steers—Gd.-Ch. (750-900 lbs.) 8.75-10.00 10.25-11.50 8.75-10.50 
Heifers—Good-Choice .................-----------....-. 8.50-10.00 9.25-10.75 8.75- 9.75 
RUNNIN oo ese aes 7.00- 7.75 7.00- 7.75 6.75- 7.50 
Vealers—Good-Choice ...W.............-----.-------+0- 9.00-10.00 10.50-12.00 8.00- 9.50 
Calves—Good-Choice ....................-----........- 7.00- 8.50 8.00- 9.00 7.00- 8.50 
Feeder and Stocker Steers—Gd.-Ch........... 8.50-10.50* 8.75-10.75 8.25- 9.59 
Feeder and Stocker Steers—Com.-Med..... 7.00- 8.75* 7.00- 8.75 7.25- 8.50 
Hogs—Med. Weights (200-240 lbs.).......... 5.10- 5.35 5.60- 5.80 6.40- 6.65 
Lambs (Shorn)—Good-Choice .................. 8.75- 9.25 9.60- 9.75 7.85- 8.65 
Spring Lambs—Good-Choice ..................... 10.50-11.00 ——— 9.75-10.10 
Ewes (Shorn)—Good-Choice .................-.. - 8.50- 4.09 3.50- 4.25 2.60- 3.25 

*June 18, 
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HIDE MARKET STABLE; 
WOOL TRADE ANIMATED 
By J. E. POOLE 


ECENT SLUMPS IN COMMODITY 
prices hit hides, but the market has 
rallied to what appears to be a stable 
basis. On the new valuation base, packer 
heavy native steers, 58 pounds up, are 
worth 9% cents; heavy Texas, 16 cents; 
extra light natives, 11% cents; extra 
light Texas, 10% cents; heavy Colorados, 
91% cents. Light packer cows, 53 pounds 
down, are quoted at 10% cents; heavy 
native cows, 53 pounds up, 10 cents; and 
branded cows, 934 cents. Country hides 
are weak—prices nominal at 7% to 8% 
cents. 


Recent sharp declines in hide prices 
exerted a semi-paralyzing influence on 
shoe and leather business, as manufac- 
turers were unable to establish a basis 
for prices. When stabilization is effected 
—and recent events have contribuved 
nothing to that goal—new orders for fall 
footwear will be forthcoming, and as 
the leather carryover by factories was 
not excessive, a buying stimulus is prob- 
able. This is the slack season in shoe 
production, anyhow, so that no concern 
is felt. Retail sales are of practically the 
same volume as a year ago, and, assum- 
ing that shoe-making machinery gets 
into action, the hide market will work 
out of its present somnolent condition. 
Confusion in foreign circles is the prin- 
cipal retarding influence at present. No 
buying rush by consumers is in evi- 
dence, but August shoe sales at cut rates 
—a standard practice—may start a buy- 
ing rush, especially in better grades. 


Cattle slaughter exceeds that of 1939 
by merely a fraction, and packers who 
control the hide movement are not crowd- 
ing the market. Stocks of hides and 
leather are close to the lowest point in 
the last eighteen years and 20 per cent 
below the average for this period during 
the past decade. Exports have been 
sharply contracted, and, as ocean trans- 
portation is constantly becoming more 
costly, imports will continue light, al- 
though South America is accumulating 
a surplus and in the event of peace 
will use this country as a dumping 
ground. When the market emerges from 
its present travail a higher hide market 
will be logical. 


Wool Business Better 


ee a lengthy period of in- 
activity the wool market is alive. An 
increasing volume of business is being 
transacted weekly at eastern concentra- 
tion points; in the West, buyers are 
taking new clip wools at advancing 
prices. Demand for graded territory 
wools has broadened, purchases being 
made invariably for prompt delivery. As 
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Every cattle producer knows the value 
of the vaccinating needle in preventing 
costly Blackleg losses among his calves. 
The ravages from other cattle diseases 
also have been sharply reduced by the 
use of the vaccinating needle. It has 
proved itself a most valuable weapon in 
the continuous battle of loss prevention 
in the live-stock industry. 


A very different type of needle, the chill- 
ing needle, is now playing an important 
part in preventing costly losses due to 
spoilage of beef rounds. 


For many years packers have found that 
the interior of beef rounds, especially in 
extra prime well finished cattle, fre- 
quently sour because refrigeration does 
not chill the interior of the round suf- 
ficiently to retard bacterial action. Two 
Wilson & Co. men, John Malone, Beef 
Superintendent, and Adam Young, Beef 


Chicago, Oklahoma City 
Albert Lea, Minn. 
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The Chilling Needle in the Packing Plant 


es 


Dressing Foreman, in the Chicago plant, 
finally found the answer to this perplex- 
ing problem. Like Wilson employees in 
all parts of the country, these men are 
constantly looking for ways to improve 
their company’s products as well as the 
efficiency of operation; so they turned 
their thoughts to the problem of chilling 
— rounds. The chilling needle was the 
result. 


Their invention is a hollow, stainless-steel 
needle, through which flows a stream of 
cold brine. The needle is inserted in the 
hip joint of the hind quarter. Not a drop 
of the brine touches the beef, as it flows 
in and out through the hollow needle 
and flexible hoses. 


By its phenomenal success in preventing 
heavy losses due to sour rounds, this em- 
ployee-developed chilling needle is making 
an important contribution to loss preven- 
tion in the live-stock and meat industry. 


Kansas City, Omaha 
Los Angeles 
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dealers had marked up asking prices 
prior to revival of buying interest and 
refused to budge, millmen paid the 
advance under protest. Original bag lines 
of fine territory wools have been marked 
up to 84 to 87 cents, scoured basis. Bulk 
of French combing lengths are selling 
around 85 cents; short to average length, 
81 to 83 cents. Twelve-months Texas 
wools are in strong demand at 83 to 85 
cents. Graded fleece wools are less active, 
although three-eighths and quarter blood 
are salable at 38 to 39 cents, in the 
grease. Buyers are making strong resist- 
ance to the upturn, but the trend is defi- 
nitely toward higher levels. 


Wool mill activity had gradually de- 
clined since last October until this turn 
of the road was reached. War orders 
have increased substantially, but no de- 
cided change in the domestic situation 
has developed. Retail clothing sales are 
of seasonal volume and fabric prices have 
held firm. 


However, the long period when mills 
limited buying to actual needs is defi- 
nitely over. Trade interest now centers 
on prospective government orders for 
rearmament purposes. Recent develop- 
ments in Europe are mixed and confus- 
ing. France is about out of it; how 
long England can continue the struggle 
alone is an unanswerable problem. But 
with ocean traffic all but suspended the 
domestic market is on a self-sufficient 




























basis. The United«States government is 
making preparations for a strenuous 
defensive campaign in anticipation of 
German hostility in the event that the 
Allies eventually succumb to the for- 
tunes of war. This renders probable 
repetition of what happens when neces- 
sity for mobilizing an army develops. 


Commitments for fall clothing have 
been delayed by slow retail sales. In 
anticipation of war it is probable that 
consumers will restock wardrobes before 
prices skyrocket and goods quality deteri- 
orates. Subsequent to entrance by the 
United States in the last war, manu- 
facturers took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to adulterate, incidentally boost- 
ing prices to the limit of purchasing 
power. 


France has been hit hard by its recent 
military setback. That country ranks 
third—after Great Britain and United 
States—in wool consumption, second in 
imports of yarn, and first in exports of 
wool tops. Occupying France in a mili- 
tary sense, Germany will take full 
advantage of its opportunity to domi- 
nate the industry. French markets for 
woolen goods have been almost exclusive- 
ly with European countries, so that, 
even when peace-comes, none of that 
business will come this way. Great 
Britain’s extensive foreign trade in wool 
yarns and tops is also concentrated in 
Europe and over-sea countries. 


%” diameter 
1%” length 
Mineralized 





52” diameter 
%"” length 
Mineralized 


The Staley Customer NEVER GUESSES—He Knows! 


Nothing definite is known regarding 
the extent to which the United States 
may rearm, nor is it possible to estimate 
demand for raw wool in this country 
during the next six months. World War 
statistics indicate that about 120 pounds 
of wool per person are needed to equip 
and maintain an armed force for a single 
year. Domestic wool stocks are prac- 
tically the same as a year ago; recently 
consumption has run somewhat larger 
than during the previous ten years. The 
only logical speculation is that wool will 
be worth more money and that, in the 
event the United States is under the 
necessity of arming, supply will run into 
the deficiency stage. So far as wool trade 
is concerned, the recent decline in com- 
modity prices creates little concern. 
Morale, at low ebb during the slump, 
has been restored. Growers have lucid 
ideas of the value of their property and 
will not dump it. Concensus of trade is 
that low prices for the year have been 
uncovered, no matter what happens in 
Europe. Wool is one of the most impor- 
tant raw materials for military use. Gov- 
ernment orders for fabrics have already 
been placed in large volume. Growers 
still own a considerable percentage of 
the new crop, and, as it is probable that 
25,000,000 pounds of new wool will be 
needed during the next three months, 
their strategic position is strong. At the 
moment, however, the market is un- 
stable. 


TYPES .. EACH TO FILL CERTAIN NEEDS 


No. 1 and No. 2 Pellets are especially design- 
ed for range feeding of cattle and sheep. 
No. 3 and No. 4 Pellets are designed for 
trough feeding of cattle, sheep, hogs, goats, 
horses, and mules. All of these Pellets are 
golden yellow in color. They are very palat- 
able and highly digestible. Through our 
extensive distribution system we can supply 
you with one ton or a trainload. Write or 


wire for prices, samples, and 
literature. 


No. 4 

3/16” 3/16” 
diameter diameter 
4” length 14” length 

Mineralized No Minerals 
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WESTERN SLOPE CATTLEMEN 
HEAR NATIONAL SECRETARY 


By HUMBERT REES 


ECRETARY F. E. MOLLIN OF THE 

American National Live Stock Associ- 
ation was the principal speaker at the 
annual convention of the Western Slope 
Cattle Growers’ Association at Eagle, 
Colorado, June 8. 


Business sessions of the day were 
attended by an estimated 325 cattlemen, 
their wives, and friends of the organi- 
zation. At a barbecue furnished by the 
Eagle Lions Club and the Eagle County 
Stock Growers’ Association more than 
800 people were fed. 


Secretary Mollin, speaking before the 
afternoon meeting, discussed the work 
done on behalf of the cattleman by the 
American National during the past year. 
Topics he covered included the reciprocal 
trade agreement fight, the attempt to 
lift the foot-and-mouth disease embargo, 
the bill to legalize forest advisory boards 
and another to divert 20 per cent of 
forest grazing fees to range improve- 
ments, the oil shale claim bill sponsored 
by the Western Slope association, and 
the McCarran live-stock theft bill. 


Other speakers at the meeting in- 
cluded R. C. Albright and J. J. Drinkard 
from the Denver Stock Yards, Assistant 
Regional Forester A. D. Moir, and 
Regional Grazier C. F. Moore. 


Officers for the coming year elected 
by the advisory board at a meeting fol- 
lowing convention adjournment will be: 
Sam Letey, Basalt, president; Harry 
Durham, Hamilton, vice-president; 
Claude H. Rees, Rifle, executive secre- 
tary. Letey replaces retiring President 
Frank Delaney, Glenwood Springs dis- 
trict attorney, who handled the gavel at 
convention sessions. 


Members of the advisory board, named 
by the members at the close of the con- 
vention, will be: George W. Watson, 
Eagle; Frank Delaney, Glenwood 
Springs; Sam Letey, Basalt; Charles 
Banta, Silt; Tom Currier, Collbran; Ger- 
ald Oldland, Rio Blanco; Verne Caldwell, 
Meeker; Harry Durham, Hamilton; I. T. 
Grounds, Sunbeam; J. A. Wilcoxson, 
DeBeque. 


Resolutions adopted by the convention 
declared the association’s stand as: (1) 
Against reciprocal trade agreements; 
(2) for retention of the foot-and-mouth 
embargo; (3) for enactment of the oil 
Shale claim law, H.R. 6560; (4) for re- 
tention of Division of Grazing in the 
Interior Department; (5) against volun- 
tary or compulsory testing of range 
cattle for Bang’s disease; (6) favoring 
grazing requirement that stock on pub- 
lic ranges be fed on products of neigh- 
boring or accessible ranches; (7) favor- 
ing S.R. 3532, legalizing forestry advis- 
ory boards; (8) favoring S.R. 3629, allot- 
ing funds for range improvement; (9) 
Opposing cuts in number of permitted 


live stock and opposing forest transfer 
cuts. 
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PAINT YOUR PLACE WITH 


JOHNSON’S PAINT 


A Quality Product Like Johnson's No-Buff Wax 
WRITE FOR PRICES AND PAINT INFORMATION TO 


GEO. GILMORE SUPPLY CO. 


1633 BROADWAY, DENVER, COLORADO 






Haley-Smith Cattle Company 


A. A. Smith, President Sterling, Colorado 


Registered Hereford cows and heifers of all ages 
We always have bulls 


J.M. Carey & Brother 


Breeders of 


REGISTERED HEREFORDS 


CHEYENNE, WYOMING 



























WHR 


the True Molds 


| What suggestion and signifi- 
| cance in those words “TRUE 
MOLD”—the names we give 





Yes, that’s what we call the 
bull calves sired by 


| the sons of WHR SETH DOMINO 34 
| WHR DOMINO STANWAY WHR Elation 1st 

WHR True Mold 1st, 2d, WHR Elation 2d 

3d, ete. 


WHR Elation 3d 
WAR Elation 4th, ete., 


and you’d truly be elated with 
one of the good sons of this 
strong WHR herd sire at the 
head of your herd. Watch for 
calves by this sire at the ma- 
jor shows this fall and winter. 


WYOMING HEREFORD RANCH cuevenne 


WHR Seth Domino 3d 


| There is no MOLD into which 
| we can “pour” our Herefords 
| and have them come out all 
| one pattern like automobiles, 
Or any inanimate object, but 
the blood of this sire will give 
you a definite boost in this di- 
rection. 






















WHR Domino Stanway 44th 
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LIVE STOCK INTERESTS 
IN AUSTRALIA 
By A. C. MILLS 


LL PACKING PLANTS IN THE 

north now are slaughtering cattle 
for the beef export trade to capacity. 
This means that an average of over 
3,000 head per day are being treated in 
Queensland alone. Thanks to the good 
grass season which is being experienced, 
the cattle are killing exceptionally well. 
A large percentage of the beef is going 
into the first grade, which, as there is a 
difference in the buying rate of $1 per 
100 pounds between firsts and seconds, 
represents a good deal to suppliers. 

Some mobs from favored districts are 
grading 98 per cent first, while 90 per 
cent is said to be fairly common. The 
higher percentages, however, usually 
only apply to steers that are fattened 
near enough to the slaughter-houses to 
walk to the pens without trucking. Rail- 
road transport in Australia too often 
spells bruised carcasses and depreciated 
values. We have no end-loading stock 
trains here, and the constant shunting 
involved in bringing each individual car 
opposite the loading race is responsible 
for a lot of knocking about with timid 
cattle. Graziers’ associations and the 
Australian Meat Board have long been 
trying to persuade state governments 
owning the railroads to adopt end load- 
ing but without success. The reason 
given is that the alterations necessary 
to trucks and the layout of loading yards 
would cost too much. The expense cer- 
tainly would be very considerable, though 
that is hardly a justifiable excuse when 
the well-being of one of the most im- 
portant primary industries is concerned. 
As, however, the railways are govern- 
ment controlled, it has to be accepted. 

Buying rates of cattle intended for ex- 
port as frozen beef are firm. Packers 
operating in south Queensland are pay- 
ing $8.15 per 100 pounds, dressed weight, 
delivered at plants, for first and $7.20 
per 100 for second grade steers and 
maiden cows. The official price in the 
central division of: Queensland is $7.20 
for firsts and $6.25 for seconds, and in 
the north it ranges from $6.85 to $7.10 
for firsts and from $5.90 to $6.15 per 
100 pounds for seconds. For special lots, 
12 cents to 25 cents more is sometimes 
offered. 

In addition to over-sea exports, a 
moderate but increasing weight of 
Queensland beef is being shipped to 
southern capitals to make up for the 
searcity of fat cattle in the south. Such 
movements are usual during the winter, 
though the shortage has been accentu- 
ated this year by the dry weather ex- 
perienced in New South Wales until re- 
cently. The few fats available in the 
south are fetching fancy prices, $10.80 
per 100 pounds for prime light steers 
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being common in the Sydney, Melbourne, 
and Adelaide sale yards. 

It is feared that, owing to changes in 
beef export trade practices brought about 
by the war, the north coast cattle fat- 
tening scheme, which had reached an in- 
teresting stage, will receive a check. As 
I have mentioned in previous letters, the 
main purpose of the scheme is to pro- 
vide northern packing plants with chiller 
type steers over a longer period than 
now possible. 

Though North Australia lies well 
within the tropics, the bulk of the terri- 
tory has a moderately temperate climate 
and for the most part is suited to cattle 
breeding. This applies particularly to 
the inland areas, which can be described 
broadly as table-land country. Due, how- 
ever, to the fact that the inland rainfall 
normally is confined to the late summer 
months—February to April—cattle there 
will only fatten in the late autumn and 
early winter, and the killing season is 
consequently restricted to less than six 
months. 

The tropical east coast, on the other 
hand, has a far higher and longer rain 
distribution and is so wet that until re- 
cently it was considered to be unfit for 
cattle, either as a fattening or breeding 
proposition. As the dairying industry 
gradually spread to the north it was 
found that cattle would hold their own 
on introduced pastures; but not until the 
late Brice Henry, a pioneer of those 
parts, started to experiment was _ it 
proved that beef cattle could actually be 
fattened on the coastal belt. Brice 
Henry and those who have followed in 
his steps did not attempt to breed on the 
coast. He purchased steers eighteen 
months to two years old from the table- 
land runs and demonstrated that after 
a short period of acclimatization they 
could be fattened in about twelve months. 
On their home runs, the same steers 
would have taken all of two years to 
reach killing maturity. 

Amongst other advantages claimed for 
the coastal fattening scheme is that the 
steers are topped up close to the packing 
plants (all of which are located on the 
coast) and loss of weight and condition 
incidental to long rail and road trans- 
port is avoided. The Queensland De- 
partment of Agriculture and Stock was 
associated with the experiments; but 
now that under war conditions all export 
beef has to be hard-frozen and the in- 
centive to produce chillers has gone, its 
support has to some extent been with- 
drawn. An essential to coastal fattening 
is the growth of non-indigenous fodder, 
and some thousands of acres have been 
seeded with panicum and _ molasses 
grasses. The departmental experiments 
covered that phase and in addition soil 
survey, collection of data relating to the 
best ages for bringing cattle from the 
interior, most economical slaughter age, 
relative merits of different breeds, and 


a study ef costs. It is understood that 
during the war the department proposes 
to confine its activities to pasture re- 
search and soil survey. 

Brice Henry, who died only a couple 
of months ago, freely devoted his cash 
and energy to the development of the 
scheme, He fattened a few small troops 
of steers on his property, some of which 
were shipped overseas as chilled beef 
and well commented on. Others were 
only fair. He was a practical man rather 
than a scientist, and, in the absence of 
exact data as to weight gains and costs, 
it cannot be said with certainty that 
coastal fattening is an economic prop- 
osition. 


FROM FOREIGN FIELDS 


RGENTINA WILL SUPPLY GREAT 

Britain with 18,750 tons of canned 
meat over a period of three months; 
Uruguay, according to reports, has sold 
10,000 long tons of canned beef to Great 
Britain. The United Kingdom’s annual 
imports are approximately 80,000,000 
pounds. Thus the South American sales 
is three-fourths of a year’s supply.... 
Special loans are to be granted to 
hog breeders in Argentina by the Bank 
of the Nation to encourage the hog 
breeding industry, according to an 
Argentine publication. Hog raising is 
not extensive in Argentina. Yearly per 
capita consumption of pork is about 13 
pounds compared with 200 pounds of 
beef and veal and 10 pounds of lamb 
and mutton. In 1937 Argentina had 
3,966,000 hogs. 


PENALTY FOR HORNS 


Under the Horned Cattle Purchase Act 
of British Columbia, when a dealer buys 
horned cattle he is required to deduct 
from the going polled cattle price $1 per 
head and remit that dollar to the Min- 
ister of Agriculture of the province. The 
dealer is required to obtain a license to 
deal in stock, paying a fee of $25 there- 
for. The act applies also to purchases 
by dealers in the United States but it 
does not cover registered purebred cattle 
sold for breeding purposes. Money col- 
lected under the law will be used for 
administration of the act and “improve- 
ment of live-stock.” 


RATIONS 


Average daily war rations per person 
imposed by belligerent European na- 
tions may consist of something like the 
following: 11 ounces of bread; 1% 
ounces of sugar; 2% ounces of meat; 
1% ounces fat of all sorts; % ounce cof- 
fee substitutes; 1 egg per week; % 
quart milk for children up to six; 4 
quart milk for children six to fourteen 
years; 1/20 quart for women; none for 
men. ... Moorish and other Mohamme- 
dan soldiers may soon be eating Amer- 
ican hot dogs. A Kosher meat products 
company in New York is reported to 
have negotiated for hot dog shipment to 
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the Allies for consumption by African 
and Asiatic troops. It will be the first 
time since the creation of Mohammedan- 
ism by the Prophet Mohammed that the 
faithful will have tasted this product. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Foot-and-mouth disease is rife in Ger- 
many, according to information reaching 
the Meat Trades Journal (London). 
This is quite probable, says the Journal, 
“as the Germans do not believe in the 
slaughter policy and under existing cir- 
cumstances it is unlikely they can get 
sufficient of the vaccine they use.” .. . 
Black-coated cows on English farms are 
required to be painted with white stripes 
so that should they stray on to the high- 
ways at night during a blackout they 
will be visible to motorists. 


FAVORABLE DECISION IN 
STOCKER AND FEEDER CASE 


a INTERSTATE COMMERCE 
Commission on June 12 announced its 
decision in the celebrated 85 per cent 
stocker and feeder rate case. The deci- 
sion held: 

1. That the railroads’ proposal to can- 
cel the 85 per cent rates on stocker and 
feeder live stock and apply 100 per cent 
rates in first instances and refund to the 
basis of 85 per cent if subsequent ship- 
ment was made by rail is unjustified. 

2. That it is prejudicial to public mar- 
kets for railroads to apply on stocker 
and feeder live stock to public markets 
rates higher than 85 per cent of those 
on slaughter fat cattle and that main- 
tenance of the 85 per cent basis to public 
feedyards is preferential. 

3. That it is prejudicial to public mar- 
kets and unduly preferential to small 
markets for railroads to accord right of 
sale in transit of stockers and feeders 
at small markets at 85 per cent rates 
cy denying the right to public mar- 

ets. 

4, That the railroads did not justify 
cancellation of the 85 per cent propor- 
tional rate from the West to the Mis- 
sissippi River or Chicago on traffic des- 
tined to East and South. In rates to 
certain points in East and South the 
commission found that the railroads have 
justified their schedules. 

The stocker and feeder rates have been 
in effect for more than half a century. 
The railroads had proposed to continue 
the rate only if the cattle were reshipped 
by rail within eighteen months from the 
country point to market under the full 
100 per cent rate. 


Commenting on the decision, Secretary 
F, E. Mollin of the American National 
Live Stock Association said, “We fully 
believe that this decision will save west- 
ern live-stock shippers each year far 
more than the entire cost of financing 
the American National Live Stock Asso- 
ciation during its forty-three years of 
existence.” 

The American National led the fight 
for the retention of the 85 per cent rate 
and for its extension to public parkets. 
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ROUND THE RANGE 


WESTERN RANGE 
AND LIVE STOCK REPORT 


ONDITION OF WESTERN RANGES 

was much better on June 1 than on 
that date a year ago, according to the 
Denver regional office of the Agricultural 
Marketing Service. The prospect is that 
range forage will be improved over 1939. 
Cattle were in good condition. Winter 
and spring losses were smaller than the 
average of recent years. Calf crops have 
been good except in limited areas that 
were dry in 1939. Sheep and lambs were 
in very good condition. 

Arizona.—Range feed good, even in 
north where drought hit last year; cattle 
and sheep making good gains; conditions 
favorable in north sheep sections. 

California.—Pasture and range feed 
above average; grass cattle moving to 
market in seasonal volume and show 
very good weight and finish; some to 
feed-lots for further finishing; early 
lamb movement east was below average 
and much under record of year ago. 

Colorado.—Feed conditions generally 
good except in local northeast areas; 
range feed prospects in southeast best in 
several years; mountain areas need mois- 
ture; stock in good condition. 

Idaho.—Although dry, ranges carry 
good growth feed; lower ranges cured 
seasonally, intermediate ranges begin- 
ning to dry, high ranges need rain for 
summer feed; stock in good condition. 

Kansas (western).—Pastures im- 
proved; cattle condition fair to good; 
calf crop normal; losses light but few 
from weed poisoning. 

Montana.—Range conditions good to 
very good; cattle and sheep condition 
very good; lamb and calf crops good and 
development prospects favorable. 

Nebraska (western).—Range, pasture 


feed, and wild hay developed poorly; 
most western range needs rain, some 
shortage subsoil moisture; Sand Hills 
feed and range better than other areas; 
cattle generally in good flesh. 

New Mexico.—Marked improvement in 
range feed; stock in good condition; good 
calf and lamb crops; stock losses light; 
some calf contracting, but little lamb 
activity. 

Nevada.—Range feed excellent; cattle 
and sheep continue in good condition; 
calves and lambs making good gains. 

North Dakota.—June 1 range condi- 
tions best in several years; moisture 
ample for some time, especially in west; 
stock in good condition. 

Oklahoma.—Marked improvement in 
range and pasture; good feed in all of 
state; stock water and surface moisture 
ample but subsoil moisture none too 
plentiful; stock in fairly good condition. 


Oregon.—Range feed conditions very 
good, but lower ranges began drying and 
curing seasonally in late May; stock con- 
tinues in good condition; good crop 
calves and lambs; strong demand for 
cattle; some lambs contracted for fall. 


South Dakota (western).—Range feed 
good; only local areas need moisture; 
stock in very good condition. 

Texas.—Range and pasture feeds gen- 
erally good except in south and local 
areas and in south Panhandle; feed crop 
prospects good; summer range feed 
prospects good but subsoil moisture short. 
in some sections; stock in good condi- 
tion; good demand for cattle, limited 
tendency to sell; cattle shipments smaller 
than last year; good crop lambs. 

Utah.—Range forage generally good, 
but lower ranges dried in May; feed 
good on high ranges; rain needed; stock 
in very good condition; lamb crop good. 


Washington.—Best grass crop in years 
in cured low ranges; high ranges little 


YOU CANNOT FIND 


A more practical method for the marketing of your live 
stock than through the live-stock commission firm of 


John Clay & Company 


with houses at 


Omaha 
So. St. Joseph 
Fort Worth 


Chicago 
Sioux City 
Ogden 


Denver 
East St. Louis 


Kansas City 
So. St. Paul 
San Antonio 


The best of salesmen, the best of service, at each and every 


point. 


The open market is where values are established and essen- 
tially where competition is greatest. 





late; soil moisture conditions generally 
good; stock in very good condition; 
strong cattle demand; lamb crop smaller 
but will show better weight and finish 
than in 1939 and may move earlier. 
Wyoming.—Range feed conditions gen- 
erally good to very good except in local 
southwest and southeast areas; stock in 
good flesh; lamb and calf crops good. 


FOURTH FEWER CATTLE GO 
TO BLUE STEM AND OSAGE 


HE SPRING MOVEMENT OF CAT- 

tle into the Blue Stem (Flint Hill) 
and Osage pastures of Kansas and Okla- 
homa this year was 26 per cent smaller 
than the large movement of last year, 
according to report of the Denver re- 
gional live stock office of the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service. 

Decrease was largest this year in 


cattle going to the Blue Stem, where last 
year’s increase was the heaviest, but 
there was also a decrease in Osage pas- 
tures’ receipts. Cattle received this year 
numbered an estimated 214,000 head, 
compared with 280,000 last year, 196,000 
in 1938, and an average of 318,000 for 
the 1928-37 period. The Blue Stem area 
held 158,000 head, compared with 214,- 
000 last spring, 131,000 in 1938, and an 
average of 233,000 for 1928-37, and the 
Osage pastures carried 56,000 head, com- 
pared with 67,000 last spring, 65,000 in 
1938, and 85,000 for the 1928-37 average. 
The number of cattle wintered or car- 
ried over was larger than last year in 
both areas. 

Movement into the pastures was gen- 
erally later than usual, due to late start- 
ing of pasture feeds and lack of mois- 
ture. A larger proportion of the pas- 
tures was leased by April 1 this year 
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than last year, but better feed conditions 
in the Southwest did not force movement 
of as many cattle as last year. Move- 
ment of Mexican cattle that came 
through Texas into the pastures was 
much smaller this year than in 1939, 
Movement of cattle into Kansas and 
Oklahoma pastures outside the Blue 
Stem and Osage has also been smaller 
than last year 

Cattle that wintered over were in 
rather poor condition and those arriv- 
ing from the Southwest were in fair con- 
dition, but all have made good gains. 
Reported condition of the pastures is 
that it is not so good as last year, but 
there is generally a good supply of feed. 
Continued rains will be necessary to 
maintain pasture feeds. 


BLITZKRIEG UPSETTING 


Prospects (Continued from page 23) 


ee: for the remainder of 
the year may be epitomized thus: 

Nothing calculated to advance fat 
cattle prices is on the horizon, at least 
until cheaper competing foods are super- 
abundant. Cheap pork is here to stay, at 
least during the remainder of the crop 
year. Poultry is plentiful and seasonally 
popular and has strong selling force be- 
hind it. 

Processors are paying present prices 
for fat cattle under protest, taking ad- 
vantage of every opportunity to deduct 
25 cents per cwt. Irregular marketing 
is a factor, for which truck transporta- 
tion is responsible, as live stock can be 
moved with greater facility by that 
method than over the rails. 

Cattle feeders recently confident of 
the security of their position have weak- 
ened as the market encountered adver- 
sity. Cattle ready for the butcher are 
more easily dislodged than was the case 
ninety days ago. 

Demand for the cheaper grades of 
steers will continue broad all through the 
season, as prospective supply of grass 
beef is the smallest in many years. 

Prime steers will continue scarce, as, 
at present relative cost of cattle and 
corn, feeders have not incentive to run 
into long feeds. During the last quarter 
of 1940, choice, long-fed steers of all 
weights will be scarce. 

Paucity of prime steers is not a tempo- 
rary condition. The trade can get along 
with merely a few, but must pay 4 
premium for that few. This is a desirable 
supply condition, as it acts as a price 
stabilizer on the bulk. 

Unless something unforseen occurs, 
late season prices of replacement cattle 
will hold close to or above present levels. 
Visible supply is not larger than last 
year and demand is insatiable. Current 
buying could be largely increased if the 
necessary cattle were available. 

Packers are loaded with both pork 
and lard—approximately 900,000,000 
pounds of both commodities. The result- 
ant merchandizing problem is theirs, 
but the load is felt by all branches of 
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meat trade, cured and fresh. The peri- 
odical jamboree indulged in by swine 
grewers constitutes a menace with which 
nobody is capable of coping. 

A moderate lamb crop is in strong 
merchandising position despite relatively 
low prices of other live stock. During 
July and August somewhat lower prices 
are probable whenever a heavy run 
occurs, but it is doubtful if killers will 
be able to shave present prices more than 
$1 per cwt. 

Feeding lambs will duplicate 1939 
prices. Visible supply is no larger if 
equal and the feeder end of the crop 
will be short. There will be a place in 
feed-lots and Corn Belt cornfields for 
every thin western lamb available. 


BULLETINS IN BRIEF 


OVERNMENT’S FARM FORE- 
cast says that relation between feed 
prices and live-stock prices continues 
favorable to live-stock producers and 
that the effect may well be to reverse 
the upward trend in live-stock numbers. 
The corn crop probably will be smaller 
than last year, but a high record carry- 
over is in prospect. Total cattle slaugh- 
ter will be about the same this year as 
last. Marketings of fed cattle are likely 
to continue larger during the remainder 
of 1940 as compared with 1939 but mar- 
ketings of other cattle—mostly of breed- 
ing stock—will be smaller. Slaughter 
supplies of well finished, long-fed cattle 
will increase seasonally during the early 
summer and of cows and heifers dur- 
ing the summer and fall. Demand for 
feeder cattle may not be so strong this 
fall as last. 


REINDEER POLICY 


Final solution of the long-time trou- 
bles in the reindeer situation in Arctic 
Alaska is now expected under the In- 
terior Department’s purchase of all non- 
native-owned reindeer for administra- 
tion by the Indian Service for Eskimos. 
The congressionally authorized program 
is also directed toward conservation of 
vital grazing areas which it is claimed 
were being depleted under former con- 
ditions of native and non-native owner- 
ship. Under the old system, it is re- 
ported, misunderstandings were often 
acute, since commercial interests were 
active in developing the industry along 
lines different from the methods of the 
natives, 


RECORD SAUSAGE CONSUMPTION 


With approximately 71,000,000 pounds 
of sausage produced under federal in- 
spection during April, the American pub- 
lic consumed more sausage and ready- 
to-serve meats during that month than 
im any April on record, according to the 
Institute of American Meat Packers. 
Federal inspection figures are used be- 
cause they are the only figures available. 


July, 1940 


It is believed there were large increases 
in production under state and city in- 
spection as well. Although production 
of sausage during the previous two years 
was smaller in April than in March, pro- 
duction in April this year was almost 
10,000,000 pounds greater than in March. 


WESTERN MEAT RATES CUT 


Western meat packers will benefit 
from reduced railroad freight rates on 
fresh meats and packing-house products 
from Colorado and Nebraska points to 
the East under a recent decision of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
rate reductions had been opposed by in- 
terior Iowa packers. Rates will be about 
21 cents per cwt. lower as a result of 
the commission’s decision. At the same 
time the commission found that pro- 
posed reduced rates from Colorado and 
Nebraska points to Omaha and other 
Missouri River crossings were unjusti- 
fiably low for local traffic, without preju- 
dice to their use aS proportionals on 
traffic destined for eastern points. The 
railroads had proposed the rate reduc- 
tions to meet truck competition. 


GRAZING PERMITS 


The Grazing Service’s first long-term 
grazing permits in New Mexico have 
been issued to forty-six stockmen in 
south-central New Mexico Grazing Dis- 
trict No. 5, it was announced by Director 
of Grazing R. H. Rutledge. New Mexico 
Grazing District No. 5 is the third of 
fifty-three grazing districts in the fed- 
eral range territory in which ten-year 
permits have been issued in lieu of year- 
to-year licenses. Director Rutledge 
stated that other districts in other states 
will be ready soon for transition from 
the license to the permit system... . 
About 20,000 acres of. land near Wheat- 
land, southeastern Wyoming, has been 
made available for live-stock grazing 
under an agreement between the State 
of Wyoming and the Department of the 
Interior, government officials announce. 
The land embraces areas segregated for 
state use in February, 1929, under the 
Carey Act, which authorizes allocation 
of public domain for a ten-year period 
for development of irrigation projects. 
Unable to carry out its irrigation pro- 
gram within the period, the state applied 
for extension of the Carey Act provi- 
sions. Meantime, grazing will be per- 
mitted pending developments in the irri- 
gation plan. 


MOVE 90 PER CENT BY TRUCK 


California’s eighteen leading _live- 
stock counties move 90 per cent of the 
stock to market by motor truck, accord- 
ing to the National Highway Users’ 
Conference. Chief advantage claimed 
by shippers is faster movement en route 
with consequent diminished shrinkage 
and the conveniencé of being able to 
have loads picked up by truck at the 
ranches and taken direct to the point of 
destination without trans-shipment. 





Bank By Mail 


You can “turn your mail- 
box into a branch office of 
this bank!” May we send 
you information on how 
you can Bank By Mail— 
so that every step is safe 
and convenient? 


JRADO NATIONAL BANK 


STREET AT CHAMPA « DENVER 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation 
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Complete with set of figures 1 to 10, bottle of ink and 
full instructions, all for $4.00 stpaid. Ear tags 
and complete line of supplies. Write for free catalog, 


Breeders Supply Co. © "7si 3 
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comfort long wear at low 
cost. Be sure to get our prices. 


Daiibemmanmiad 
Western Saddle Mfg. Co. 
- 1651 Larimer Denver, Colo. 
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F you have even a calf or a pig, you 
will find much of interest in the new 
64-page illustrated catalog of the fa- . 
= mous FRANKLIN lines of vaccines and 
supplies. Many popular show items. 
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tele Send in Your Name and Address Today 
O. M. FRANKLIN SERUM CO. 


Denver Wichita Fort Worth Marfa Amarillo EI, 
Kansos City Alliance Los Angeles Salt Loke City — 
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DIRECT SHIPMENTS 


Of 378,081 stocker and feeder cattle 
received in seven Corn Belt states from 
January to May, 251,417 were bought at 
stockyard markets, and 126,664 head 
came from points other than public 
stockyards, according to F. W. Beier, 
Jr., federal live-stock statistician in 
Denver. Figures for feeder sheep and 
lambs received in the same seven states 
are given as follows: total, 445,667; 
through public stockyards, 184,725; di- 
rect, 260,942. 


FARM LAND VALUES UP 


Farm real estate values the country 
over increased about 1 per cent during 
the twelve months ended March 1, 1940, 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
reports. These figures show that, as a 
national average, farm real estate values 
are approximately 15 per cent below the 
average for 1912-14. The low point 
was in 1933 when the average of values 
was 27 per cent below the 1912-14 aver- 
age. In the past three years values 
have been practically stable. 


IMPROVEMENT IN LARD 


A revolutionary new development 
whereby the addition of an extremely 
small amount of vegetable substance 
known as guaiac gum makes possible 
tremendous improvement in lard, accord- 
ing to John Holmes, president of Swift 
& Company. The substance protects the 
lard’s natural advantage and at the same 
time keeps it fresh when exposed to air 
without refrigeration. This product is 
the sap of the guaiacum tree which 
grows in the West Indies and Central 
America. 


RANCH NOTES 


The O Bar O Ranch of Hub Russell 
at Willcox, Arizona, has been sold to Joe 
Lane, Jr., the cattle included. Mr. Rus- 
sell is one of the best-known cattlemen 
in the West, having served as president 
of the American National Live Stock As- 
sociation during 1938 and 1939. 
Nevada’s famed Taylor Ranch, compris- 
ing 101,000 acres, some 300 miles in 
length, and valued at about $2,000,000, 
is in the hands of receivers. 





“WHERE TO BUY” ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


Twenty-five cents a line, except display space. Normally seven words to a line. Display 
rates on request. Forms close 15th. Send copy to 515 Cooper Building, Denver, Colorado. 





WANTED: GOING RANCH OR RANGE. 
Will give California income and cash. Full 
details. Cutten, 1110 Alice, Oakland, California 





300-COW RANCH IN SOUTH DAKOTA 

Haakon county; 4,682 acres; 20 miles north 
from Philip; on gravel road No. 73; 320 acres 
tillable; 4,140 acres pasture and 200 acres hay 
land; scrub timber along Buzzard Creek fur- 
nishes shelter for live stock, also fire wood; 
three wells and dams; house, barn, bunk 
house, stock shed, hog house, hen house, and 
eonee 2 sheds; a well improved ranch; 
10,000.00. Other good values in farms and 
ranches. For information on this or other 
ranches, write today to The Federal Land 
Bank of Omaha, 550 Farm Credit Bldg., 
Omaha, Neb. 


For Home and Investment 
Come to Colorado's 
Mountains 


For Sale or Trade 


TOURIST HOTEL 
AT BUFFALO PARK 


ON PEAK-TO-PEAK HIGHWAY 


3 Beautiful Cabins and Filling 
Station included. 12 rooms 
with light and water. Bath 
and shower facilities. Hotel 
has been newly papered and 
painted. Ideally located on 
three trout streams. Will con- 
sider trade for clear city prop- 
erty. 

For Particulars Call or Write 


H. W. Rabb 
1300 South Humboldt Street 
Denver, Colorado 
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1906—Registered Herfords—1940 
Cows for sale: Beau Elects, Superior 
Dominos, Valient Brumels. New calves 


by grandson of Advance Domino. Write 
for information. 
Julia Braddock-Gilmore, Newport, Neb. 





For Sale: Small packing plant and trading 
pens, located in fastest growing town in New 
Mexico; perfect location for cattle dealer; 
packinghouse needs enlargement for present 
volume; established five years; bear closest in- 
spection. Details on request. Write or wire 
Cauthen Packing Company, P. O. Box 138, Hot 
Springs, New Mexico. 





COMMERCIAL FEED YARDS—We feed your 
cattle for 3 cents per head per day. All feed at 
actual cost. One cent per bushel] for grinding 
corn. On the Burlington railroad, twelve miles 
west of South Omaha. Sass Bros. Feed Yards, 
Chalco, Nebraska. 


RANCHES, large or small, for sale, ex- 
change, or lease, in Texas, New Mexico, 
Arizona, Wyoming, Montana, California, 


Canada, Central and South America, Africa, 


and islands of the sea. J. D. FRBEMAN, 
Gunter Building, San Antonio, Texas. 





FEDERAL LAND BANK 
FARMS & RANCHES 


A sound purchase plan adaptable to 
your own financial requirements! 
That’s the basis on which the Wichita 
Land Bank offers farms and ranches in 
Colorado or New Mexico. Small down 
payments; balance on long terms at 
low interest rate. No trades. Prices 
based on actual valuation. There may 
be a ranch or farm you'll like, right 
near by! In writing, tell county and 
state preferred. 


THE FEDERAL LAND BANK 


WICHITA, KANSAS 


LETTERS 


‘COW BELLES’ ON THEIR OWN 


In your May PRODUCER you mentioned 
the organization known as “Cow Belles,” 
and it was all true except the last state. 
ment, wherein you say “The Cow Belles 
organization is tied in with the Arizona 
Cattle Growers’ Association.” The or- 
ganization was created in Cochise Coun- 
ty by wives of cattlemen in that county, 
and, by their own statement, they are 
not tied in with any association but 
stand on their own feet. They will ap- 
preciate a correction in an early issue 
of your PRODUCER, because they deserve 
full credit for their own organization, 
and the Arizona Cattle Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, much as we might like to do so, 
can claim no credit whatever either for 
its creation or its splendid achieve- 
ments so far.—Mrs. J. M. Keitu, Sec- 
retary, Arizona Cattle Growers’ Asso- 
ciation. 


NORMAL AND BETTER 


Twenty-five to thirty cattlemen in this 
locality report without exception that 
range and cattle are in from normal to 
better than normal condition. In some 
ranges they report the cattle are better 
than for several years. Most cattlemen 
have reduced numbers, and several have 
sold out. Some sold the weaners last 
spring, prices being attractive, to be 
shipped back to the eastern middle 
states.—GeEo. C. WILSON, Secretary, Delta 
County Live Stock Association, Colorado. 


CONDITIONS VERY FAVORABLE 


Conditions in this section of the coun- 
try are very favorable at the present 
time (May 24). It is a little dry, but 
feed is good and cattle are doing nicely. 
We are having a little trouble with 
screw worms.—Mrs, JESSE W. GODDARD, 
Houston County, Ariz. 


INTELLIGENT OPPOSITION 


In my opinion the Propucer has 
through its editorial staff rendered a 
great service to the live-stock industry 
of the United States by advocating 
proper action on questions affecting the 
welfare of our industry and by the fear- 
less and intelligent opposition to action 
or proposed action by the federal gov- 
ernment detrimental to the live-stock 
industry of this nation—O. M. LEE, 
Otero County, N. M. 


ESSENTIAL NEWS 


THE PRODUCER is a practical stock- 
man’s magazine, giving the essential 
news in a concise form which every busy 
man appreciates. It is a necessary pub- 
lication to the industry —A. H. NoRELL, 
Jackson County, Colorado. 
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